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A FREE 


‘SIMPLE BEDROOM FURNITURE 
Illustrated by woodcuts from 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS by HEAL & SON.’ 


—-e 


This contains an essay by the late Mr. Gleeson 
White on ‘Simplicity in Design of Bedroom 


COPY 


Sent post free on application to 


HEAL & SON, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


~ Examples of this Furniture are on View 


at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢, 
Golf Links (18 holes). 
For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 


———_. 
——— 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 

On the Mountain Limestone, 

1,000 feet above sea level, 
Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 





BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. _ Billiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 





BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
EL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Headquarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 

Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired, ros. 6d. to 15s. per diem, Sanitary 

certificate. Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’hdte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. E 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bayin England, Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 














ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarke, M.D., says: “A fort. 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage, For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 





[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate, 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. Fast Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 





WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—‘‘ One of the healthiest and 


most invigorating watering-places in the world."—The GRAND ATLANTIC is 
the principal and leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously appointed rooms, 
delightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf 
Links and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply MANAGER. Telegraphic 
address, ‘‘ Atlantic.” Telephone No, 11. 





“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Matuinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION.—Mr. D. M. 
BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, receives a few PUPILS to prepare 
for University and other Entrance Examinations.—For particulars address Leigh 


Holme, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 

SEVENOAKS SCHOOL.—FIRST GRADE SCHOOL, 
giving best possible training for business and professional life ; valuable scholar- 

ships and exhibitions ; Centre Camb. locals ; new laboratories, gymnasium, &c. ; new 

boarding-house opened to meet increase ; 500 feet above sea level ; most healthy and 


bracing.—For prospectus, views, and magazine, address GEorGE Hes.op, M.A. 

NEWovayY, CORNWALL.—W. A. COUSINS, M.A. (late 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge), RECEIVES EIGHT BOYS of good social 

position to Prepare for the Public Schools, Navy, &c.; individual attention, careful 


grounding, good discipline; very healthy life led ; bracing climate, house one minute 
from beach.—Prospectus to be had from the Principat, Beach Villa, Newquay. 

















The OUTLOOK to its READERS 























HE fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could, 
This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal, A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind, 


THE MANAGER, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK | 
DRAWING, MUSIC WRITING, indeed whenever 
a PEN is necessary, use only a ‘‘ SWAN.” 


Adds immeasurably 


| 
Made in 3 sizes at 


106 
16/6 
95/- 






to celerity and 
comfort in 


writing. 





The World’s 


Best Pen, 
| UP TO 
by the World’s £18 18s. 
| Best Makers. POST FREE. 


| 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION T0 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95. REGENT ST,, LONDON, W.; & 3 EXCHANGE ST,, MANCHESTER, 


AND OF ALL STATIONERS, 




















TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B, LUMSDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 
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NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Ciaims Pai, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerune. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000, 
, £1,707,483. 
ay ae aay Income (1898), £601,000, 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—5O Fleet St., E.C., 71 & 72 King William St., E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, 1 Victoria St., S.W., and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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TO PLACE ON DINING TABLES. Inccupine Taree lvoryBauts 
MarninGc Boaro,Cues,Rest & ALL BEST QUALITY. . 
N° |.—3 °7.6 WN. BY IT, 9". BALLS 1¢'*__ 6 5/-. 
N? 2.— 4°T.6 1". BY 2°7, 3IN, BALLS 1i'"_ 105 /-- 
N¢3.— 6°T. OWN. BY 3°. O™.—— BALLS I2 '"____140/-. - 
N° 4.— 7°T. O!N. BY 35. GIN. BALLS Iv ‘%_ 7S /-. + 





Marocany STANDS SUPPLIED IF DESIRED-COMBINATION DINING AND BILLIARD TABLES 
anp Fut Size Tastes KENT & C2. 18. ELDON S1,LONDON.Ec. 














BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


WITH THE 


RECENTLY PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


—2. 9, 00——_ 


Messrs. Brinsmead’s Catalogue 





Describes the Improvements in a brief and interesting way, 
and they will appreciate the courtesy of an application for a 
copy, and send it POST FREE. 





JOIIN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 22 Wigmore Street, London, W, 


—<—< 





READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 





To Cycle In Safety 


RIDE THE 


IMPERIAL ROVER “COB” 


Specially designed to afford the rider absolute security. Mounted from 
the ground. The machine, par excellence, for nervous, stout, or 
elderly gentlemen. 

ANY MAKE OF TYRE FITTED TO ORDER. 

FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ROVER CYCLE CoO., Lr. 
(Late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, Coventry. 


London: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Holborn Bars, London, 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 
CLARK BUNNETT «C0, 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE 


ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY LIMITED. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED, 
LONDON: 


REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 





22 QUEEN ST., CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Invested Funds, £33,000,000. 
— WORKS: NEW CROSS, S.E. 


The last Annual Report can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 


EPPS'S COCOA ESSENCE. 


A THIN COCOA. 





Telephone No. 120, Deptford. 





The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active principle, being 
a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for 9 stamps.—JAMES EPPS & CO., LIMITED, Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 


EPPS'S COCOA ESSENCE. 








An Investment. 
A Good Investment. 


An Investment that will give cent. per cent. | 


(Vide Testimonials.) 


THE TYPEWRITER 
THE BEST TYPEWRITER 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER 


We will send one on trial for seven days. No charge to 
| you. We only desire to prove to you the truth of the 
| widespread saying : 


mE BEST 'S¥© YOST 
o1- IYPEWMIIER... 


Test it fairly against any make; we await the result | 
| cheerfully. | 
| CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
} 

The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


| 50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





| 





| 
| 




















PLEASE NOTE.--THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orricg! 


43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-2. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 

General Manager— 

E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C.' 


| 


! 
| man; 











Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G., 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 





Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 


j j ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esg. (of 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of | Messrs. A. Durant &’Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 


Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, | (nirector of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable | Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 


ransfe | Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
=" f the Consolidated Gold Fields of S 
. : | Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Financial Agents of the Government of the | Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
Dominion of Canada, of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


C.P.R. SERVICES. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


MONTHLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Brancues 1n SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grah wn, Joh burg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 








Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, | 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


a 
es, 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 


rated under the Companies Acts, 1862 
Subscribed Capital--£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 ‘shane eft i 
15s. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund 
433,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London EC 
RANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley Kin 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elvabett® 
os meng Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar! 3 
goesannnes, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State : 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East " 
Beira, mange Marques. j 
Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, 


Inco: 


ist 


M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, .; A. A. Fraser, Esq, : 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; heen Woon , Esq. , 
ene anager (Resident at se Town), James 


Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 
Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 





Paid-up Capital .......seesesssesesees 41,600,000 
Reserve Fund .. ....ssesccerssscececs £800,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

Gn Getter oc cc cs cecccccecceccecese £1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Bills negotiated or sent for collection, 


Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 





THREE-WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER. G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 








CHEAP ROUND THE WoRLD CASTLE. LINE..| 


TICKETS (15 routes). CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 
EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of} 
- SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S | 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, | 


For through fares and free pamphlets apply | Blackwall) every Friday, and sail from Southampton every | 








Canadian Pacifie Railway Offices, 67 & 6g | SATURDAY. Sent 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Steamers. London. ampton. 
.W. GARTH CASTLE 
Street, London, S (via Lisbon & Canaries) ....... ‘ Oct. 20 Oct. 21 | 
*CARISBROOK CASTLE 
PCED ssicsenepekeanse Oct. 27 Oct. 28 
PEMBROKE CASTLE | 
t My ee Nov.3 Nov. 4 
| ° - 7 
® B eo | . (via Madeira) ........+ss000e ° Nov.10 Nov. 11 
PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES RA ee 
| (via Canaries) .....sccccsscece Nov. 17. Nov. 18} 
QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE -Diuse'cssrii | 
(via Lisbon, Madeira & Canaries) Nov. 22 Nov. 23} 


23 
+ This Steamer will load Cargo and embark Passengers 
at Tilbury. 
* Monthly Steamer, for Mauritius and Beira. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 


Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 


TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. | 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 


Southampton. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO., Ltd., Street, E.C. 


26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. West End Agency, Tuos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. | 


on application. 
R. W. JEANS, Manager. 
OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 


ON LINE. 
FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 


East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


MOOR ... eee Via Madeira ee «= Oct. a8 
GERMAN es via Teneriffe and St. 

Helena ... oe Oct. 8 
BRITON ... ees Via Madeira oo | Now 6 
GREEK ... ee. via Teneriffe «. Nov, 1 
SCOT sane ees via Madeira ew. Nov, 18 
GAUL .. «» Via Teneriffe and 

St. Helena we Nov, 25 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, Londcn 
to Southampton, 

Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 

Tons. ons. 

Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | ELSTREE GRANGE .,. 6,000 
OvinGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
LancTon GRANGE .. 9,200 | RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 
room, baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, | 


Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. } 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown | 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for | 


ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons nd staterooms| Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class 

amidships. _ . 418 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 138. sd. | 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices) Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail| 

of the Company, Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by | 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. ‘The Coach and Transport | 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at | 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
F. JONES, Secretary. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 


MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
AUTUMN CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, S21 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons arid cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Yearly fay, Quarterly 
£24 £264 ££ da. 

Post free within United Kingdom... 015 © 0 7 6 O 3 9 
Post free to other parts of the World 018 © 0 9 @ O 4 6 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
£5; Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 105., 
Narrow Column, 75. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 
Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
155. (wide col.). 
Advertisements should be received not later than first post, Friday 
morning. 
REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to ‘* The Outlook Publishing Co., 


Ltd.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ** London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch,” 





BRITANNIA 


Be swift and terrible. They crave the sword ; 
‘Come and destroy us utterly,” they cry ; 

“We are a little people and stiff-necked, 

And full of venom. Come and win through'blood 
Unto the Right ye swear by. Right and Might 
For us were always one, and Right and Might 
Shall serve us until Might may cease to be.” 


Thou whose old name is more than armaments, 

Whose frown hath shaken great despots, and whose hand 
Is ever on sore places—to make whole, 

To root out festering tyrannies, and set 

Standards of comely governance for the world— 

Thou, with whom Freedom chiefly loves to dwell, 

Wilt not go haltingly about this work, 

Though the faint-hearted shiver, and the fool 

Thanks God his palms are clean, and prates of ‘‘ gain” 
And “ inoffensive rustics dragged to war 

So that they may be plundered.” Well thou knowest 
Whose is the gain and loss, what price is paid 

In treasure and men for empery of thine, 

What tribute rendered by thy suzerains, 

What profit brought to other than themselves. 


Be swift and terrible. They crave the sword. 
Be swift in mercy, terrible to teach 

Rebels against the light that all thy strength 
Is not a figment, but a tangible thing 
Moulded to purposes of righteousness. 


NOTES 


A Minister who stands in the public mind as one of 
the most Jingoistic members of the present Government 
was asked this week what he hoped for in South Africa 
now that the sword had been forced into our hands. 
Would he: sweep South Africa clean of Boers and Boer 
methods ? The reply was noteworthy. ‘‘Absolute equality,” 
he said ; ‘that, nothing more and nothing less, is what we 
intend. There can be but one fate for the Boer oligarchy, 
and there can be left no doubt of British sovereignty in all 
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South Africa; but that secured, the policy of magnanimity 
and consideration which has made the French Canadian 
a loyal British subject, and even given the Premiership of 
a British federation into the hands of a French Canadian 
of the French Canadians, will, I doubt not, be applied 
with equal success in South Africa. The Boer has quali- 
ties which under free institutions will provide splendid 
material for the building up of a State. To ruthlessly 
destroy his amour propre and best traditions would be the 
supremest act of folly. It has always been the aim of 
British policy to turn to the fullest uses the natural bul- 
warks of the State.” 


IT is not to be supposed that Lord Rosebery’s political 
confidant and co-worker can have acted without some 
premeditation in suggesting, as Lord Tweedmouth did at 
a Liberal meeting on Monday evening, that the ex- 
Premier should become our plenipotentiary to make 
terms with the Transvaal executive. ‘‘ Why,” he said, 
speaking of course before President Kruger's ultimatum, 
‘*should Lord Rosebery not be sent, who has shown 
himself to be extraordinarily able in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, and also in reconciling and conciliating great 
masses of the people in industrial disputes?” The sugges- 
tion will keep. Lord Rosebery, by his letter written to a 
correspondent on Wednesday, and published on Wednes- 
day, called upon the nation to ‘‘ close its ranks and rele- 
gate party controversy to a more convenient season.” 
But when the fight for British supremacy and equal rights 
in South Africa has been won, there will be need for just 
such a plenipotentiary as Lord Tweedmouth had in mind ; 
and then it may be, will be Lord Rosebery’s chance. His 
detachment from party politics has enabled him to keep 
silence through the angry polemics of the past few months, 
and we know of no British statesman who could with 
greater chance of success put the finishing touch to the 
attainment of ‘‘our simple and reasonable object” in 
South Africa. His motto then might well be that with 
which the Transvaal set out upon its career of independence 
in 1881 :—‘‘ Unity and reconciliation.” It may even be 
that Lord Rosebery had some such future possibility in 
mind when he closed his letter of Wednesday with these 
significant words :— 


Without attempting to judge the policy which concluded 
peace after the reverse of Majuba Hill, I am bound to state 
my profound conviction that there is no conceivable Govern- 
ment of this country which could repeat it. 


EXTREMES MEET 


Pro-BoeR: ‘‘ We deeply regret President Kruger’s 
attitude.” 

PRO-OUTLANDER: ‘fAnd we have been regretting it 
these years past.” 


THE suggestion is, we see, made in the Press that Lord 
Kitchener will succeed Sir George White as Quarter- 
master-General, Sir George White taking up the 
Governorship of Gibraltar when his mission in South 
Africa is concluded. There is something piquant in the 
idea of bringing the hero of Omdurman, with his splendid 
organising abilities, to the War Office; but the transfer 
is a most improbable one. For one thing, Lord Kitchener 
himself cannot be supposed to desire it; the position 
would doubtless be his to-day had he regarded it as 
affording him the best opportunities of service. And, 
moreover, Lieut.-General Sir Mansfield Clarke, one of the 
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best of theoretic soldiers, who has also had practical ex- 
perience in New Zealand, Zululand, and Madras, and 
directed the manceuvres on Salisbury Plain, already fills 
the place of Sir George White at the War Office, and 
there seems no reason why his normal term of office— 
four or five years—should be curtailed. That is not, of 
course, to say that the day will not come when Lord 
Kitchener’s genius for organisation will be taken full ad- 
vantage of at the War Office. 


Tue War Office is on its trial; and so is the war 
machinery of the scattered Empire of which it is the 
centre. How willit bearthe test ? Never yet has any army 
organisation in the world been called upon to mobilise, 
transport, and keep 70,000 men in fighting condition 7,000 
miles away. Never before have we attempted to mobilise 
our army as it is now being mobilised. What we did 
in the Anglo-Russian political tension of 1879 and in the 
days of the Egyptian campaign of 1882 is not comparable 
with what is being done to-day in placing a field force in 
South Africa. This field force is composed firstly of an 
army corps, which in the present case consists of 34.000 
men ; secondly of a cavalry division, and in this case 5,000 
men; and thirdly of lines of communication, in this case 
10,000 men. Add to these the other forces in the field and 
you have 70,000 men charged with the occupation of half 
a continent, and accompanied by ammunition, rifles, 
machine-guns, clothing, war balloons, motor cars, bicycles, 
and Réntgen ray apparatus; tinned rations for the body 
and selected tracts for the spirit; to say nothing of horses 
and mules and their fodder, both collected from the four 
corners of the earth. Here the War Office has in hand a 
giant task, and though the work is not yet half done, and 
in this imperfect world we must not expect perfection, we 
believe Lord Lansdowne, Lord Wolseley, and their co- 
workers will justify the confidence placed in them at this 
critical moment. 


OnE thing we may confidently expect Her Majesty’s 
Government to do, and that is to give the fighting machine 
of the Empire an opportunity of proving its efficiency to 
cope with even a greater crisis than any now within sight. 
Every battalion of infantry from the home forces sent 
to South Africa will, we hope and believe, be replaced by 
a militia battalion, where possible of the same territorial 
regiment, that there may be no gaps and no halting in our 
army organisation. 


Messrs. GuERIN, Dérouléde, and their fellow con- 
spirators have not yet come up for trial. So far their 
doings, papers, and general behaviour have only engaged 
the attention of the Commission whose duty it is to pre- 
pare the evidence that will be submitted to the Senate. 
For this body, under the French Constitution, sits as the 
High Court of Justice for political offences. Against the 
Duc d’Orléans personally no proceedings, it appears, will 
be taken. Either the Government recognise the inad- 
visability of prosecuting a political exile, or else, and with 
every reason, the Pretender is considered too foolish a 
person to arouse much uneasiness so long as he is out of 
the country. The case of M. Paul Dérouléde is very 
different. This malcontent, who describes himself as a 
plebiscitary Republican, is both clever and dangerous. 
Theoretically he is a politician who would exchange the 
present method of electing a President for the American 
system. He has advocated this innovation for some 
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years past, being strongly convinced that his own 
chance of office was second to none. On the death 
of President Faure, however, he felt it was time for action, 
and requested General Roget to lead his troops on the 
Elysée. This was unwise, as it gave the Government an 
opportunity to prefer the serious and unmistakable charge 
which he has now to meet. M. Guérin and his fellow 
Royalists who are under lock and key have played a far 
dirtier game. That infamous journal Za Cro/x is their 
mouthpiece, and a second Bartholomew, a massacre of 
Jews and Protestants, the main item of their programme. 


It is not only by its handling of these conspirators 
that the French Government is showing its resolution, 
In other directions it is pursuing a consistent policy. The 
rumour that a notice has been sent to the various Colonial 
Governors forbidding the reckless and frequently un- 
necessary despatch of ‘‘ missions,” except by order of the 
home authorities, is now officially confirmed. The Klobb- 
Voulet-Chanoine affair, to go no further, clearly demon- 
strated the weighty responsibility incurred by the French 
Government in lending its name to such Colonial enter. 
prises, which, ostensibly commercial and geographical, 
have degenerated into mere cloaks for plunder and rapine. 
If M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues have resolved 
to remove the bare possibility of such occurrences, he need 
not fear the opposition of a small and interested Colonial 
party. 


In Lord Farrer, who died on Wednesday night, Free 
Trade has lost its ablest champion, and England one of 
her chief political ornaments outside Parliament. It is 
one of England’s proudest boasts that her political ranks 
never lack men of such high character, definite and well- 
grounded convictions, and unselfish devotion to the public 
welfare. 


It is announced that the Rev. Montague Noel is about 
to resign the incumbency of St. Barnabas, Oxford, which 
he has held for some thirty years, from the date of the 
consecration of the church. Mr. Noel, without being a 
genius or a great preacher, is, nevertheless, a very 
remarkable man, and he has made his church an 
extraordinary power over ten generations of Oxford 
undergraduates, as well as for the city of Oxford gene- 
rally and his own parish in particular. He has fought 
many ritual and doctrinal battles with complete success; 
but, now that he is no longer young, he does not feel 
equal to steering the ship through the breakers of yet 
another “crisis.” It is not too much to say that the 
retirement of no other man in high public position would 
make so marked a difference in the general life of 
Oxford. 


‘*Lonpon belongs to everybody,” and it is strange 
that it should have waited until this week to do honour to 
the Congress of the English National Church. But having 
realised its duty, however tardily, London has made the 
Congress of 1899 a memorable one. The Lord Mayor in 
State helped to lend a fitting dignity to the opening 
service in St. Paul’s, on Tuesday, and though the 
Primate’s sermon appealing for a truce to ‘petty dis- 
putes” within the Church was not particularly happy, the 
inaugural address of the Bishop of London in the Albert 
Hall was in every way worthy of the occasion. The 
English Church as the standard-bearer of the Christian 
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civilisation of England—no theme could be more inspiring, 
and here is the ideal as Dr. Creighton sees it :— 


For myself—shall I venture to confess it ?—I have an ideal 
of the Church of England which has steadily grown with my 
growth. I see in it a Church, not existing in indefinite space, 
and founding claims to universality on the ground that it has 
no particular home, but a Church rooted in the minds and 
hearts of the English people. I am not ashamed to say that 
as I look round the world I see no other home so well suited 
for a Divine institution. ... A Church fitted for free men, 
training them in knowledge and in reverence alike; dis- 
entangling the spirit from the form, because of its close 
contact with sons who love their mother and frankly speak 
out their minds, not wandering among formule, however 
beautiful, which have lost their meaning; finding room 
increasingly for every form of devotional life, but training its 
graces into close connection with men’s endeavours and aspi- 
rations ; having no objects of its own which it cannot explain 
and make manifest as being for the highest good of all ; afraid 
of nothing, receptive of new impulses ; quick, watchful, alert ; 
proving all things and ever ready to give a reason for its 
principles and for their application ; exhorting, persuading 
convincing; so rooted in the past that it is strong in the 
present and evermore hopeful of the future. 


The knowledge and experience of the histcrian were 
throughout the address illuminated by the grace and 
tenderness of the theologian. On the whole, we are 
inclined to look upon this as perhaps the most remark- 
able and suggestive of Dr. Creighton’s many remarkable 
addresses. 


Or the other week’s Congress proceedings not the 
least interesting were what the Americans would call the 
“side shows.” Foremost amongst these comes the 
Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, which is for the most part 
nothing more than a well-arranged advertisement of 
Church and ecclesiastical tradesmen. One part of this 
exhibition is, however, always worth the attention of an 
artist or antiquarian—viz., the Loan Collection. This 
year, thanks to Mr. Edwin Freshfield, there is an almost 
unique display of plate from the City of London. The 
greater number of the examples exhibited are, of course, 
of late seventeenth-century and eighteenth-century date, 
much of the older plate having been lost in the Great Fire. 
But this does not prevent the exhibition being one of quite 
unusual interest, the maces and wands alone being worth 
very careful study. Had Mr. Freshfield been able to 
include, as was of course impossible, a selection from the 
best sound-rests and candelabra of the City churches, no 
such exhibition would have been seen in London before, 
for the City churches are rich, indeed, though few seem to 
know it, in treasures of art and design. 


CLOSE YOUR RANKS 


PARLIAMENT meets on Tuesday in war session. The 
diplomatic conflict which has dragged out its course 
since 1881 was summarily closed on Tuesday by an 
ultimatum couched in terms which even a Napoleon would 
have hesitated to use in the zenith of his power. A hand- 
ful of Boer farmers, who owe their very life as a nation to 
British protection, give the Government of the mightiest 
Empire of history thirty-six hours wherein (1) to withdraw 
all British troops from the borders behind which masses 
of armed Boers have for weeks been waiting for a signal 
to invade British territory; (2) to deport from South 
Africa all British troops sent there since June 1 last to 
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protect British lives and property ; and (3) to turn back 
the armed forces now on the high seas. There have been 
sharp differences amongst us as to the diplomatic methods 
employed during this long-drawn-out controversy—differ- 
ences which have been in general as honest as, being 
largely temperamental, they have been inevitable; but to 
such a demand as President Kruger threw at our heads 
last Tuesday no self-respecting Englishman would make, 
or has made, reply. It carries its own answer. And so 
it comes to pass that Parliament meets on Tuesday to 
provide the sinews of a war into which Boer diplomacy 
has recklessly hurried us. What will Parliament say and 
do? The Parliamentary majority of the Government does 
not, of course, leave the supply of funds in one moment 
of doubt. Nor, need it be supposed, will the House of 
Lords raise any objecting voice. But will the varied 
groups which go to make up the House of Commons 
speak with one mind? ‘In the face of this attack,” said 
Lord Rosebery on Wednesday, ‘‘the nation will, I doubt 
not, close its ranks, and relegate party controversy to a 
more convenient season.” Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane 
have since echoed that assurance of their titular leader of 
former days; so has the Press of this country almost 
without exception; and we cannot believe that in the 
coming session Parliament will fail to act as a faithful 
reflex of the nation, and give to the Administration that 
practically unanimous support which it has a right to 
claim at such a moment. A handful of Irish irreconcile- 
ables will raise their discordant voice—that is one of the 
penalties we still have to pay for the maladministration of 
bygone years; Mr. Labouchere and Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
may add their invariable eulogy of the open enemies of 
their country ; but that is all. The sword has been forced 
into Britain’s hands, and the British Parliament will not 
shirk the consequences, whatever they may be. 

And outside Parliament the mandate ‘‘ Close your 
ranks” will hold good. It is not enough to send soldiers 
to the front, and pay the bill, however heavy it may prove. 
We must see that the men who leave their employment to 
fight their country’s battle are not penalised and left 
destitute when their duty has been done. The quiet and 
dignified appeal which Lord Stanley made to employers, in 
the Zimes of Tuesday, has already had its effect. The 
25,000 men who are now being brought back from civil 
employment to active service must not on their return find 
the door shut against them. The London County Council 
have set a splendid examplé in this matter to other 
employers ; so have the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company ; and Sir Thomas Lipton, with that patriot- 
ism and large-handedness which have made his name a 
household word during the past few weeks, has decided to 
add to his promise of reinstatement the gift of half-pay 
during absence. But the duty of stay-at-home Englishmen 
does not stop here. Sir Alfred Milner vouches for-the fact 
that the British colonies in South Africa are now flooded 
with refugees from Boerland, very many of whom, 
through no fault of their own, lack even food and shelter. 
The problem of assuaging this undeserved suffering is far 
beyond the resources of British South Africa, readily as 
they have been placed under contribution. The generosity 
of the British public can alone meet the case. 

And the closing of our ranks does not, happily, end 
here. For the first time in history the English-speaking 
races stand united before and, if need be, against the 
world. Our own Colonies stand side by side with us.on 
the battlefield, and from the President and people of the 
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United States come assurances of a moral support beyond 
all price. The United States Consul at Pretoria becomes 
the willing custodian of British interests there ; while the 
acclaimed hero of the United States people, Admiral 
Dewey, gives the assurance that, ‘‘if England required 
the United States Navy to give the balance of Europe a 
lesson to mind its own business, the sentiment of this 
country would give it to her. I should like,” he added in 
a characteristic aside, ‘‘to be in command on such an 
occasion.” And the cause to which the English-speaking 
world thus commit themselves is worthy of their best 
traditions and highest hopes. The issue is, in Mr. 
Asquith’s words, simply this: ‘‘Is Great Britain the 
Paramount Power of South Africa? Has Great Britain 
the right to secure for her subjects in the Transvaal the 
same equality of treatment as is given to Dutch and 
English alike in every other part of South Africa?” 
Upon this basis of equality the British Empire and the 
United States have become what they are. In South 
Africa we seek no more ; we will accept no less. ‘‘ Africa 
for All” is our motto. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA: 
THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL 


LANCASHIRE is a county wherein men live grimly, which 
fact accounts perhaps for another, the serious light in 
which religious matters are regarded in 
that part of the world. London, on the 
whole, takes the wrangling of the sects 
lightly. The upshot of the unreal agitation fathered by 
Mr. Kensit is a cloud of smoke over the capital, and we 
think nothing of it. An old-fashioned feeling of acerbity 
against that eminent agitator’s enemies reigns, on the 
other hand, up North, where prejudice against ceremonial 
is as strong as ever. It is here that John Charles Ryle, 
Bishop of Liverpool, is at home. He has been playing a 
part for some years which curious developments have 
made important at the present time. Indeed he might 
almost be said to be the only prelate left who sticks 
staunchly to the title of ‘‘ Protestant” without qualifica- 
tion of any kind whatever. And he is the oldest Bishop 
on the Bench. You may call him with truth a fine 
example, a most remarkable survival of his order, 
for Bishop Ryle is not only the oldest but the tallest of 
the Bishops, and takes a definite pride in his own physical 
proportions. Even at the age of eighty-three he only 
stoops slightly, and that is a thing, given a height of six 
foot three, that a man can afford todo. ‘‘ Here I stand,” 
the Bishop is fond of saying, mentioning the exact number 
of his inches, ‘fan old man now; but if I hadn’t used my 
strength as I did, if I hadn’t been captain of cricket at 
Eton and Oxford, I shouldn’t be here still, after nearly 
twenty years of work at the head of affairs, the first 
Protestant Lord Bishop of Liverpool!” The ‘‘ Lord” is 
typical of the man. Not that the Bishop is exactly 
pompous, though some people think him so. He is merely 
rather over-conscious of the fact that he is where he is 
against considerable odds. And perhaps he has rather a 
lordly way of looking at things. Liverpool was first 
introduced to Bishops in his person, and he likes to show 
the Liverpudlian that a modern Bishop can do things 
properly. He drives in a quaint sort of vehicle which 
seems to suit his undoubtedly venerable appearance, for 
he is a long-bearded, patriarchal personage, and there is 
something conservative about the drives he takes. If 
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there were such a thing as an L£piscopal Circular we 
should read daily: ‘‘The Lord Bishop of Liverpool drove 
down to the landing-stage this afternoon, accompanied by 
Miss Ryle.” 


Dr. Ryle has always been great on preaching. To 
begin with, he reckons the value of preaching according 
to the methods of that school of thought 
to which he belongs. Long before he 
reached the episcopal rank he had spread 
his name over the whole face of the country by means of 
tracts. Even now, amid the cares of an exacting office, 
he sometimes adds to the vast pile of printed fragments, 
all hortatory and many admirable, labelled with his name, 
In the summer Lowestoft is his favourite haunt, and he 
spends much of his time distributing these printed appeals 
of his to the wayward and the thoughtless, after the 
manner of more humble missioners. As a preacher the 
Bishop is very plain, downright, and severe, and, in such 
sense as these words may convey, powerful. But he does 
not affect the methods of some really strong preachers, 
The story goes that on one occasion an old lady went 
some distance to hear him preach. After service she was 
found ina state of great tribulation. ‘‘ Never was I so 
disappointed,” she declared. ‘‘I’d never heard a Bishop. 
I thowt I’d hear something great. He’s nowt! He’s no 
Bishop! I could understand every word the man said!” 
The Bishop himself repeats the story to his ordination 
candidates by way of commending simplicity, and adds: 
‘*My dear young friends”—a favourite phrase of his— 
‘that is the greatest compliment I ever had paid to my 
preaching in my life!” 

The Bishop of Liverpool is a better administrator than 
those who know him only by reputation would suppose. 
He has lived down the troubles which marked the early 
years of his reign, and at the present time gets on better 
with the High Church clergy than he did at the time of 
the Bell-Cox affair. One notable fact is of importance in 
this connection. Liverpool has no cathedral. This is 
both to the Bishop’s credit and against it. A wealthy 
magnate, who had amassed a great fortune out of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, came to him 
and offered a sum large enough to make the building of 
a cathedral possible. He gave that magnate a piece of 
his mind, and absolutely refused to be a party to the 
building of a cathedral with money from such a source. 
And this is one reason why Liverpool has no cathedral. 
On the other hand, there are not a few who declare that 
the general apathy with which the scheme of a cathedral 
built by the general contributions of the people is received 
in Liverpool is due simply to the fact that the Bishop 
does not go the right way to work. In a word, he is not 
popular; in another, he is not magnetic. Yet he has 
worked hard and successfully for two institutions, with 
much advantage to all concerned. One of these is the 
Liverpool Church House, the other is the Clergy Sustenta- 
tion Fund. It is said that by his exertions he has raised 
the value of benefices in his diocese so much that not one 
is now worth less than £200 a year. If this modest total 
could only be generally reached, we should have less dis- 
puting over such items of legislation as the Tithes Bill. 
And it may be fairly said that a Bishop whose aims are as 
practical as this deserves acknowledgment of the same, 
especially when a considerable personal sacrifice is made 
for the sake of duty, as is undoubtedly the case with 
Dr. Ryle. 
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It is a remarkable fact that candidates for ordination 
at the hands of the Bishop of Liverpool are neither 
numerous nor of a high type, academically 
speaking. Various reasons may be given 
for this, but the manners and methods of 
the Bishop have a good deal to do withit. Imaginea 
man fresh from the ’Varsity, ringing the bell at the door 
of the big house in Abercromby Square, being confronted 
by a solemn person in livery, and told to go round to the 
back door! But this is the way things are done there. 
The examination of candidates is held in the cellar. The 
Bishop does not exercise the usual hospitality, though 
he does ask the candidates to dinner. These dinners 
are appalling functions. The Bishop has had a few un- 
fortunate experiences, but his method of meeting them 
is not the happiest that could be devised. ‘‘ Gentlemen, I 
must ask you to be very careful how you behave at table. It 
is distressing to me to observe, as I have done on previous 
occasions ”—and then he proceeds to detail the enormities 
perpetrated by individuals who have gone before. On 
one occasion his lordship told his men that he had found 
ink on some of the towels in the lavatory. ‘‘If such a 
thing occurs again, I shall not proceed with the ordina- 
tion!” In such case, it is well if a sense of humour is 
abroad, but for these things a diocese suffers. Bishop 
Ryle, however, has earned a good deal of respect during 
these last fifteen years among men of all classes in Liver- 
pool, and when the inevitable happens he will be greatly 
missed. Other clerics have a greater influence in Liver- 
pool, such as Bishop Whitehead, Father Nugent, and Dr. 
John Watson, better known as “‘ Ian Maclaren.” But Ryle 
is Ryle, ‘‘ the first Protestant Lord Bishop of Liverpool,” 
and probably, in the sense in which he himself uses the 
words, the last. 
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His Manners 
and his Methods 


ALL we've learnt of yachting—all we use and know— 
This is simply wasted, ‘‘’cos the wind won't blow.” 


Ancient tricks of sailing, modern types of hull, 
Cease to be availing if the sail’s not full. 


Well-kept course and cheering, ‘‘ Rule Britanni-a,” 
“Yankee Doodle” also, tend to make one gay. 


But it racks the heart-strings when you go for speed 
On a three-knot zephyr—don’¢ we know the breed ? 


Hear the gentle prophets bidding us endure— 
“First-rate gales to-morrow,” ‘‘ Finish almost sure.” 


(Time himself is witness that these prophets mix 
All their weather wrongly, five times out of six.) 


Here we are, unproven—what’ll win or lose— 
After five days’ working with impatient crews. 


By the fickle breezes every day we’re sold— 
(Sloven, sullen, savage, secret, uncontrolled). 


Every day the people come within an ace 
Of tearing up the benches ‘‘’cos there ain’t no race.” 


If it lasts much longer (by everything that floats !) 
We shall really have to—scuttle both the boats. 


And the Cup? The Cur? The CUP?—the Cup had 


better be 
Handed to George Dewey—with a pound of tea. 
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Q AND A 


Q. PRESIDENT KRUGER appears to be celebrating his seventy 
fifth birthday ? 
. I always felt that he was more than seven. 
But his astuteness has failed him at length? | 
. His hand has been forced. 
. He writes a rather touching ultimatum ? 
. He is not exactly a master at the game. 
. What do you mean? 
- People who address ultimata to people bigger than them- 
seives should never insist upon too much. 
Q. Will there be war? 
. There are rumours to that effect. 
When is it to come off ? 
. Probably about 3.30 next week. 
. How about “ War on Wednesday ” ? 
. It is alliterative. 
We are ready, of course? 
. Not till Christmas. 
But the Boers are “ pouring into Natal”? 
. It is our habit to be a little late. 4 
. Dangerous, though? 
. We shall make up for it. 
How do you know? 
. We always do. 
Now, supposing Mr. Kruger doesn’t beat us, what will 
become of him? 
A. His fate is not yet decided ; but most likely he will be fined 
forty shillings and dismissed his job. 
Q. And the Burghers? 
A. The Burghers will be treated in precisely the same way as 
the Outlanders. 
Q. The'prospect seems appalling ? 
A. It is too terrible for words. 
Q. And in his efforts to get away from it Mr. Kruger proposes 
to “stagger humanity”? 
A. So he tells America. 
Q. Of course, America sympathises with him? 
A. I don’t think so. 
Q. Why not? 
A, America and England are being brought too closely together 
by misfortune. 
Q. What misfortune ? 
. Want of wind for the yacht race. 
Q. The yacht race is still on, then? 
. Well, it is “on” every morning and “off” every after- 
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. Who is to blame ? 
The American weather. 
What is wrong with the American weather ? 
It is becoming Anglicised. 
How so? 
It makes a point of never being what you want it to be. 
Is there a way out? 
Only the Morley way. 
What is the Morley way ? 
Patience, patience, patience. 
That sounds ancient? 
But it is all right for yacht races. 
Anything stirring at home ? 
The Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
Yes? 
And the Sheffield Musical Festival. 
Yes? 
And a few non-copyright poems. 
Yes? 
. And the District Messenger Company have started the 
supply of boy orators at eightpence per hour. 
Q. Surely we have orators enough? 
A. That may be; but the District Messenger Company’s 
orators are warranted not to do any harm. 
TOUCHSTONE. 








A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The Cables 


Tuere is happily no breakdown in the Eastern Company’s 
wires on the East and West coasts of Africa; but the 
obvious inadequacy of the service to meet such times of 
crisis as this deprives us this week of our usual special 
cablegram from our Cape Town Correspondent. 


‘* Staggering Humanity ”’ 


President Kruger is intent upon ‘‘staggering humanity.” 
That is to be the ‘‘price” England must ‘‘ pay” for the 
Republics. So he cabled to the New York World on 
Wednesday in a phrase which, in the words of the Daily 
Chronicle, ‘‘ savours more of American journalese than of 
the more ponderous speech of Mr. Kruger.” But President 
Kruger has already staggered humanity, firstly, by his 
persistent refusal to walk through the door of reasonable 
reform ; and, secondly, by his mad challenge to arms on 
Tuesday last. He has closed up the ranks of all English- 
men. As Mr. Asquith put it in his speech at Newburgh 
on Thursday :— 

Our duty—I will not say as party politicians, but as British 
citizens and patriots—seems clear. It is, in face of the emer- 
gency which has arisen, to stand together with an unbroken 
front to see that in this conflict, which has been forced upon 
us, the prosecution of it upon our side shall be with such 
promptitude and energy as to secure the most rapid, and 
therefore the most merciful end, and, as far as in us lies, to 
enable our country to be victorious, and magnanimous in 
victory. 


Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Hofmeyr 


In the pause before the actual clash of arms interest 
centres upon the attitude of Mr. Schreiner and the Cape 
Dutch. Will Mr. Schreiner voluntarily resign? will he 
be called upon to resign? or will Sir Alfred Milner seek 
to retain his services? In his speech in the Cape Assembly 
on Thursday Mr. Schreiner made an impassioned plea for 
peace. Would he had bethought him of that before, and 
addressed his pleas to Pretoria. It is ominous that Sir 
Alfred Milner issued his proclamation of Wednesday, 
warning the Queen’s subjects that to aid or abet the 
Queen’s enemies is high treason, as High Commissioner of 
all South Africa. He could only issue it as Governor of 
Cape Colony upon the advice of his Ministers. Such in- 
cidents have given rise during the past few days to the 
grave query: Are we to see Mr. Schreiner, Mr. Hofmeyr, 
and the Cape Dutch come out with an open proclamation 
of independence? We do not for a moment believe that 
to be possible. In the first place, it would be futile ; for 
Britain, having been forced to draw the sword, will see 
the business through at whatever cost; and, in the second 
place, it presupposes a stiffness of backbone and unity of 
purpose which we do not believe the Afrikander Bond to 
possess. As for Mr. Hofmeyr, had he not persistently acted 
a double part throughout these proceedings, we might have 
been spared bloodshed. To sympathise and encourage 
secretly and in turn each party to a domestic quarrel is 
to play the 7é/e of the worst type of mischief-maker. The 
world has yet to read one of the most astounding chapters 
in this South African tragedy. 


The Colonisation of the Tropics 


The return of the triumphant Malaria Expedition of 
the Liverpool school this week in the steamship Funécee, 
marks an epoch in the progress of the colonisation of the 
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tropics. Until the discovery of the malarial parasite jn 
the body of the mosquito by Major Ross, scarcely two 
years ago, we knew little more of the origin of that 
scourge of the tropics under its score of names, ‘Jungle. 
fever,” ‘“‘ Swamp-evil,” ‘‘ Coast-fever,” ‘‘ African blight,” 
than of that of the Aurora Borealis. That it prevailed in 
marshes, in hot climates, and could—sometimes—be cured 
by quinine was about the practical sense of our knowledge, 
Ross’s discovery, confirmed as it quickly was by Bignami 
and Grassi, opened an entire horizon of new possibilities, 
The vague and hopeless problem of the prevention of 
malaria became narrowed down to the definite and hopeful 
one of the prevention of mosquitos, or at least of 
mosquito-bites. And it is not too much to say that the 
expedition now returning has brought this down from a 
theoretic possibility to a mere question of time and 
expense. 

The important points established by the Expedition are 
three. First, that in Africa, as in India and Italy, it is 
one small and not very abundant species or sub-family of 
mosquitos, Anopheles, that is the sole bearer of the infec- 
tion. This was proved by the double test of finding this 
species abundant in regions specially affected by malaria, 
and of discovering the parasite in the tissues of individual 
insects captured. And as Anopheles may be distinguished 
at a glance from the common ‘‘skeeter” by the fact of 


’ its perching with its body projecting spike-fashion at right 


angles from the wall instead of parallel with it, as in all 
other species, its detection during its resting period, the 
day-time, is easy even for the non-expert eye. Second, 
that as this species fortunately flies only for about an 
hour before and two hours after sunset, keeping behind 
mosquito-barred or curtained windows during these hours 
is an absolute protection against malarial infection. This 
was most luckily—for everyone except the victim— 
exemplified by the experience of one of the physicians who 
slept one night without mosquito-curtains, and was the 
only member of the party who had the slightest touch of 
malaria during their nearly three months’ stay in one of 
the most malarious regions in the world. The third 
point is the definite ‘‘ locating” of the class of pools 
in which Anopheles breeds. Fortunately he is a most 
exacting and fastidious person. He will only breed in 
pools that are permanent, or at least exist during the 
greater part of the year. This is the reason why he is 
only about one-tenth as common as his harmless, but 
most exasperating cousin Cu/ex, who will breed in any 
rain-puddle, water-butt, or even sardine-tin half-filled by 
a tropical shower. But this pool must not be too per- 
manent, otherwise it would be invaded by minnows, who 
regard the eggs and larvae of mosquitos as the choicest 
of delicacies, so that any pondlet stocked with fish, or 
even where they can penetrate during floods or at high 
water, is barred to Anopheles. Lastly, in order to feel 
really at home, he must have an abundant growth of 
algze or slime-weeds, for upon these the young larve feed 
greedily. To find a pool which satisfies all three of these 
nice and exacting requirements is most mercifully difficult, 
so that the result is that ‘* Anopheles pools” may number 
only a dozen or so in an entire neighbourhood. 

Major Ross declares that an expert eye ‘‘ soon comes 
to recognise them at first glance, by instinct,” and as a 
quart of kerosene will absolutely “ sterilise” a hundred 
square yards of pool surface, it ought, with a little time 
and patience, to be perfectly feasible to rid a whole tropical 
region of this great bar to colonisation. 
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THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN 


SUPPOSING him to be given a fair hearing, Mr. J. P. Fitzpatrick 
ought to go a long way to reconcile all classes of opinion in this 
country upon our duty as a nation in the Transvaal. Here is a 
veritable Outlander, one of the Reform Committee of 1895 who 
has actually stood up in the dock and been sentenced to death for 
his part in that emprise. But the politician who takes up his 
book * and expects to find in its “private record of public affairs” 
any evidence of bias and unfairness, to say nothing of those other 
even less amiable attributes with which Outlanders are credited, 
will be startlingly and, let us hope, agreeably disappointed. The 
writer is before all things just. No ally of Mr. Kruger in this 
country has praised the Dutch, where they deserve praise, with 
greater prettiness and conviction than Mr. Fitzpatrick, Van 
Riebeck, Piet Retief, the first Bezuidenhout, nay, Paul Kruger 
himself, are all mentioned, in part at least, Aomoris causd, while 
the Outlanders are not spared whenever these singularly un- 
aggressive settlers have seemed to err. Nothing is here ex- 
tenuated or aught set down in malice. This strict and honour- 
able fairness could not, we think, be lost upon a single even-minded 
Englishman whose eyes are not blinded beyond hope, and we are 
mistaken if Mr. John Morley himself, that severe and impeccable 
judge of style, would not very strongly commend the admirable 
literary manner in which Mr. Fitzpatrick writes. And something 
more as well! “This must be a fine fellow!” said a distinguished 
American man of letters, patting the present writer’s copy of 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s record, after devouring it ina night. To put it 
rather crudely, we become aware that this Outlander is very 
much a cultivated gentleman. 

Here, then, is the Transvaal as it has been seen “from 
within,” and, be Mr. Fitzpatrick as impartial as he is, it is a 
damning case against the Transvaal Government that is left in 
areader’s mind. The author glances first at the very early days 
before the Republics were even vaguely existent. We find there 
the key which you must keep in hand if you would understand 
the situation of (say) a hundred years later, and the situation 
which has at this moment brought British and Boer face to face 
across the bayonets. 

When Great Britain “took over” the Cape Colony she did not 
acquire the loyalty of the Dutch and Huguenot colonists. On the 
contrary, a fine crop of resentment and rebellion was sown in the 
land, which the tactlessness of the early British officials only 
stimulated, but did not create. The Transvaal Boers of to-day 
are largely the descendants of the roughest, least law-abiding 
class of Dutch colonists who had trekked long before 1837 under 
their horror of Hollander rule. But when the Britisher came 
along the greater injustice of the Dutch Government was forgotten. 
With the greater exodus, and, in fulness of time, the Convention of 
Sand River, Dutch independence became a reality. Then followed 
the annexation of the Transvaal and the failure to fulfil the con- 
ditions which had made annexation pleasing enough in Boer eyes. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick quotes the tragic document in which fine old 
President Burgers—“ who left the Transvaal broken-hearted, 
more by the cruel and mean intriguing of his own people than 
by the act of annexation itself’—told the story of that curious 
transaction. Burgers, though he was against annexation in prin- 
ciple, knew well that the choice lay between that and anarchy. 
“I would rather be a policeman” (runs his address of March 3, 
1877) “under a strong Government than the President of such a 
State. It is you—you members of the Raad and the Boers—who 
have lost the country, who have sold your independence for a soupe 
(a drink). You have ill-treated the natives, you have shot them 
down, you have sold them into slavery, and now you have to pay 
the penalty.” 

In the remarkable death-bed document referred to, Burgers 
States that Kruger made British intervention necessary of set 
Purpose, “by thwarting all effort at reform and organisation, and 
€ncouraging the refusal to pay taxes,” at the same time working 
covertly with the British faction which desired annexation, Oom 
Paul, in fact, wanted to be President. Annexation came, the 

* “The Transvaal from Within: a Private Record of Public Affairs.” 
By J. P, Fitzpatrick, London: Heinemann, 10s. 
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bankrupt State was set upon its (financial) legs, the Zulus received 
polite attention. But the Transvaalers were now minded still to 
have their cake after they had eaten it. The representation 
promised was not granted. Colonel Lanyon was an extravagantly 
unsuitable Resident. Young men in uniform snubbed or chaffed 
the Doppers. The old hatred of England awoke. Mr. Kruger 
saw his chance, and resigning his billet under the British Govern- 
ment—he would have kept it if he had not been refused an increase 
of salary—set to work, with long odds in his favour, to arrange the 
rebellion of 1881. 

We do not intend to retrace that via dolorosa, though Mr. 
Fitzpatrick gives us abundance of material, some of which might 
induce even Mr. Stead to forswear his relative. Let us even pass 
over the story of how gold was discovered on the Rand, how the 
Outlanders were in effect invited thither to develop the country and 
make of the Transvaal the richest small State in this world, how 
having got them there the Boer set forth on that long, weary 
business of incredible injustice which we hope is now near its close. 
The story is familiar, and too familiar, though here again Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s is an indispensable manual for the student who 
would see the wood in perfect outline and yet grow ac- 
quainted with the trees. The point is that from the beginning, 
a disloyal and now considerable faction of the Dutch in South 
Africa has cherished one steady ideal—to get rid of Great Britain. 
This began to look possible when England was beaten (as the Boers 
conceive) at Majuba Hill and gave back the country fos¢ —and there- 
fore (so your Boer argues) Aropéer that engagement. And when 
the Transvaal, dignified by the title of the South African Republic, 
began to grow rich exceedingly on Outlander gold the ideal seemed 
practicable indeed. Here was the nucleus of the greater South 
African Republic which should reach from the Zambesi to Table 
Bay. Mr. Fitzpatrick did not know when he wrote this chapter 
on the “Three Years’ Grace”—z.e. since 1895-6—that General 
Joubert would come obligingly to his support by frankly declaring 
that the object of the Transvaal was to get rid of England alto- 
gether. But it is pretty serious to read how Mr. D. P. Graaf, 
the well-known Afrikander Bondsman and Her Majesty’s sub- 
ject, actually approached Mr. Fitzpatrick in December 1896, 
with the suggestion that all the South Africans born should 
combine in the effort to create a United States of South Africa— 
poor old England to be allowed a naval base at Simon’s Town in 
return for the protection of her fleet ! Now, does not the signific- 
ance of the conflict in South Africa appeal to you?” But let all our 
readers turn to Mr. Fitzpatrick chez /uz. To read this private 
record of public affairs is a duty which they owe to themselves as 
citizens, and Mr. Fitzpatrick’s fortunate endowment makes that 
duty pleasant. 
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FINANCE 
A TALE OF THE CYCLE “BOOM” 


At a period when shareholders, who have seen their cycle 
shares suffer the inevitable effects of scandalous over- 
capitalisation and the worst features of company pro- 
motion, had ground to hope for better things, a painful 
surprise has been in store. The long list of liquidations 
and rearrangement of capital had disposed of some 
£6,000,000 of capital, hopelessly lost. Of the amount, 
perhaps £500,000 was dropped in companies which have 
mysteriously disappeared. Many millions of capital have 
been lost in companies which had some standing. Mr. 
Hooley alone is partly responsible, through share deprecia- 
tion, for a dead loss of about £6,000,000 in the cycle world. 
Mr. H. J. Lawson, of motor-car notoriety, could also dis- 
cuss a sum running into seven figures. The Du Cros 
family and Mr. Martin Rucker have little cause to ask for 
thanks from a credulous and long-suffering public. At a 
rough estimate, there must be over £ 20,000,000 of British 
capital divided among promoters, Stock Exchange opera- 
tors, and the like. The old story of capitalisation on the 
basis of figures in time of great and exceptional 
activity has its usual sequel. That portion of the 
Press which pays more attention to its advertise- 
ment manager than to the interests of the public 
is largely responsible for the loss, owing to its extrava- 
gant and dishonest eulogies. The titled directors and 
others who sold their names at high figures are probably 
quite as much to blame. It is a sorry, sordid story that 
of the cycle ‘* boom,” and for its lessons the public have 
paid dearly. So long as a dishonest press can escape the 
criminal law, so long as bribes to directors and over- 
capitalisation without check are tolerated, there is little 
hope that the evils will not be repeated. We may raise 
our voice against them, but while there are newspapers 
to applaud and to point to temporary results as permanent, 
over-capitalisation will proceed apace, and the public will 
inevitably be the sufferers. 

The ‘‘slump” in cycle quotations has been serious. 
We need take no account of the extreme prices touched, 
for on the basis of the actual capitalisation the losses are 
severe enough. Take, for instance, the figures furnished 
by some five of the leading companies, and compare 
the present market capitalisation for the shares with that 
at which the concerns were taken over by the public, and 
a portion of the evil will be seen. 


Name 


Present Present Loss 

of Nominal Market to the 

Shares Capital Capital Public 
Dunlop - £4:000,000 ... £1,215,000 ... £2,785,000 
Humber ... 500,000 ... 174,000 s0 326,000 
Premier 600,000... 330,000 270,0C0 
Singer 600,0cO0 ... 210,000 w. 390,0Cc0 
Swift 300,000 ... 105,000... 195,000 


Moreover, there are depreciated debentures to be 
taken into consideration. To obtain some idea of the 
over capitalisation look at the figures of the Companies 
before their re-formation at the time of the ‘‘ boom.” 
The Humber was nominally capitalised at £100,000, 
with £40,000 of debentures. The Pneumatic Tyre 
Company, the forerunner of the Dunlop, had a capital 
of £300,000. The Coventry Machinists, the fore- 
runner of the Swift, one of £100,000, and so on. At 
present prices there had been some hope of improve- 
ment. Liquidation had not proceeded as far as could be 
noped, and, indeed, it was inevitable that many companies 
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must finish their course, and all the rest submit to drastic 
cutting down of nominal capital. But with the “ free. 
wheel” mania likely to be epidemic next year, there was 
some hope that good profits might be shown temporarily, 
It was asserted that prices could not be reduced further 
without curtailing profits altogether; but it was hoped 
that briskness of trade, due to the much be-puffed “ free 
wheel,” might provide the remedy. Just at the moment 
when the outlook seemed brightening, we have the an- 
nouncement that the Raglan is emulating the old price. 
cutting policy of the Rudge-Whitworth, and is catering 
for popularity by offering an eight-guinea bicycle next 
season. Eight guineas is practically a loss of from 20 
to 25 per cent. to the trade on the popular machines, 
The “high grade” trade may be left out of question, 
for few firms find it profitable. The indignation of the 
cycle companies knows no bound. On all hands there are 
indignant denials of the possibility of profitable business, 
and refusals to follow suit. But, just as the other com- 
panies emulated the Rudge-Whitworth, which was the 
first to see the necessity for ‘‘ popular prices,” so we may 
be sure that they will follow the lead of the Raglan from 
the mere necessities of competition. It is certain, then, 
that profits will be curtailed seriously, and that the anti- 
cipated increased gain from the ‘‘ free wheel” craze will 
be wanting. And the result? Just a continuance, not un- 
welcome perhaps in the best interests of the trade, of the 
period of liquidations and rearrangements which are at pre- 
sent the fashion. The dividends so far announced this 
autumn are poor enough, and the remainder will generally 
show a serious falling off even from the unsatisfactory level 
achieved last year. It is doubtful whether more than one or 
two concerns willdistribute dividends on the ordinary shares, 
and many millions of capital are thus wasted. Under the 
new price-cutting conditions the weak concerns will 
inevitably be extinguished before the end of next season, 
and the stronger will undergo drastic reconstruction and 
amalgamations. But what of the gang of promoters, dis- 
honest newspaper proprietors and writers, bribed directors 
and others who are directly responsible for the species of 
robbery involved? Our legal authorities inform us that 
they are unable to find a remedy ; because, forsooth, our 
trade must not be hampered by unnecessary restrictions! 
And meanwhile extortion may continue in other fields solely 
because the public are too apathetic to demand a remedy. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


War and the Markets 


THE long-expected has happened, and, as is usually the case, 
the Stock markets are relieved rather than otherwise, and “ bears” 
having got all they wished, there is a tendency for prices to hold. 
Another influence, greater than the war, is the partial relief in the 
monetary tension. The Sub-Treasury arrangements to release 
American gold relieve the United States stringency, and owing to 
the Government dividend payments here and the complete success 
of the Bank of England directors’ policy in raising the discount rate 
so sharply, the pressure is much lighter in this country, so that 
market operators are breathing more freely. The account open in 
all markets is very small indeed. Good news undoubtedly has its 
full effect, and we are able to speak in a more sanguine manner of 
the market outlook, not so much as regards mere present influences, 
as on the basis of the actual market position. One of the most 
notable features is the comparatively low settlement rates, in spite 
of dear money. Such modifications as are necessary we can make 
in discussing individual sections. But we must not lose sight of 
the fact that though for the present money does not worry, the 
problem will be serious a little later. 
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Kaffirs and Westralians 


Naturally the effect of the war upon the Kaffir market has 
been eagerly noted. The recent spell of “bear” covering had 
induced the market to take an optimistic attitude, and as a con- 
sequence there was a feeling that, now the worst was known, there 
was no serious cause for concern. But we must not lose sight of 
the fact that this will be a long war, and it is doubtful whether any 
aggressive action will be taken by the British this year. It is 
necessary to point out that prolonged uncertainty may cause 
prices to drop. Damage to mines and machinery will also be 
discussed. We note that among some of the leading market 
supporters there is anything but a sanguine view. When prices 
were lower we counselled buying, at least to the extent of a part 
of available capital to be sunk in mining securities. On any 
relapse we shall advise similarly, but just for the present{prices 
may not be considered tempting, and that chiefly because the 
“bear” account has been so considerably reduced. 

The Westralian market is undoubtedly stronger. It is true 
that there is no considerable “ bear” account, and that rates at the 
settlements were somewhat stiff, but it is rather to dear money 
than any particular speculation for the rise that this is due, As 
regards monetary supplies, the Westralian market was never so 
well financed, the high interest exacted attracting much outside 
money. Were the financial groups which look after the section 
of fair repute, there is no doubt that the market might be popular, 
but unfortunately there has been very much that is blameworthy 
in their tactics. Still, we must not ignore the facts that many of 
the mines are opening up remarkably well at the lower levels, 
and that the buying from the Colonies has been rather noticeable 
at the lower range of prices. Such shares as Great Boulders, 
Boulder Perseverance, Hannan’s Oroyas, Ivanhoes, and Lake 
Views are held to be worth their prices, but unfortunately it is 
less easy to get at the truth of matters than is the case in connec- 
tion with Rand properties. 


Industrials 


Apathy is the rule in the Industrial section, and as most people 
nowadays are content to regard the shares of this class from an 
investment point of view there is not much hope. Certainly there 
has been money enough lost in industrial speculation to induce 
caution. A//sopp’s issues, to which we referred as worth buying 
after the forced liquidations, have recovered somewhat, and should 
recover more. The Coads dividend is attracting prophecies, 
and about 6os. seems to be the estimate in the most reliable 
quarters. Among the smaller affairs, Z7//oms are very scarce, 
and so may be forced up a few shillings yet. Of course, from 
an investment point of view, the directors must show that 
they were not distributing “up to the hilt” in the matter of 
dividends. Moreover, it cannot be denied that 4 per cent. is not 
a good showing on such an industrial. The market talks Sa/mon 
& Glucksteins better. This is a speculation which has been 
described as of the “ Houndsditch” variety, the support being, as 
a rule, not the most satisfactory in the world. Here, too, the 
market seems oversold, and, while the group is not one in which 
to place undue trust, those who like speculative securities may 
perhaps look at the shares. We referred to M/ufoscopes last week. 
They are being bought again, and it is said that, apart altogether 
from the dividend, the company is doing well. It is, of course, 
necessary to be extremely cautious in dealing with these show- 
men’s concerns, as novelty wears off. They are not shares to hold 
permanently, 


Assurance Items. 


Somewhat high expenditure and perhaps an undue amount of 
profit to shareholders are the points which the directors of the 
Standard Life Office should set themselves to remedy, Otherwise 
there is little to complain of in connection with this company’s 
showing. The Standard has, we believe, long gone afield in find- 
(Rg securities for investment, and other offices are nowadays 
following suit, so that the high interest rates secured by the 
Americans are likely to be imitated. 

Very unsatisfactory, indeed, is the result of the examination by 
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the New York Government Superintendent of Assurance into the 
affairs of the Mutual Reserve Fund. The membership of the 
American office is falling off, in spite of efforts to increase it. In 
view of the increase on unpaid claims and the decrease in the 
reserve fund, he thought it could not be long before the association 
either increased its rates or made additional calls. The prospects 
of this very unsatisfactory society are far from alluring, and the 
great regret is that there are any British policyholders. 

Companies nowadays cannot afford to neglect chances for 
extending business, and we have had numerous indications of Life 
and Fire offices taking up accidents and other work. The Vational 
Fire Office will do more, for it has sent out notices offering to 
insure plate glass and provide against burglary, in addition to 
looking after the accident department. 


Investors, Take Heed 


There is a curious private and confidential circular being 
distributed, inviting subscriptions for a company which is taking 
over the Hétel St. Petersburg, Paris. The prospectus contains 
absolutely nothing that it should contain beyond a bald statement 
of profits, not based on any accountant’s report, and a statement 
which shows that the £48,000 of purchase money may be paid to 
its German vendor in cash. We strongly urge investors to leave 
this French issue to its native land or to the Germans. We are 
rather surprised to find the use of Messrs. T. Cook & Son’s 
name bulking so largely in the prospectus, but presume they know 
nothing about it. 

The market has been dealing freely in the shares of the 
Yorkshire Woolcombers’ Association, although the company had 
not come out. From advance particulars received, there seems to 
be no undue sparing of capitalisation ; but the concern may do 
well enough for a time, and the shares will thus doubtless be over- 
subscribed. 

The promoters of the Colonial Ice and Aérated Water Company 
and the grotesque “ Eureka” Incubators Syndicate also seem to 
be touting through the post. Neither venture should appeal to 
any ordinary investor. 

Perhaps we may be allowed to add a request to our readers to 
furnish us with prospectuses they may receive through the 
post, and by these means we can often be of service in exposing 
undesirable investments which are sometimes shunning the light 
of day. 


Property Notes 


An improvement in the supply if not in the demand has been 
observable at the Mart this week, and next week will show a very 
full programme. The sales of building land continue a prominent 
feature. For instance, on Monday, Messrs. Protheroe & Morris 
have sales at Byfleet and Southend. On Tuesday there is another 
local sale at Pitsea, by Messrs. Bunch. On Wednesday there is a 
sale of Chiswick land at the Grove Park Hotel, on Thursday building 
land at Finsbury Park and Tottenham will be sold at the Mart, 
and on Friday there is a sale there of land at Knaphill, Woking. 


METROPOLITAN 


L| FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone. 








STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE. 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices —13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD WINDSOR APPEALS TO THE LIBERAL 
PARTY 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


IT is not too late, on the eve of the meeting of Parliament, to 
make an appeal to a large section of the Radical party to put 
aside their petty personal jealousies, the narrow prejudices of party 
spirit which now seem to choke their utterances, and to look at 
this South African question from a broader point of view? 

To read the journals—both in London and in the Provinces— 
of the extreme Peace at any Price party is to be wearied with 
violent personal attacks on Mr. Chamberlain, and futile appeals to 
Lord Salisbury to reverse what is avowedly and irrevocably the 
policy of the whole Cabinet. The Colonial Secretary’s and Sir 
Alfred Milner’s despatches have most clearly shown that our 
franchise proposals were but the means to an end, that our object 
has been, from the beginning of these negotiations, to secure for 
the white inhabitants of the Transvaal Republic the same civil 
and political rights and liberties as they now enjoy in the Cape 
Colony and in the Orange Free State ; and yet we are gravely told 
that we are preparing to fight abcut the difference between a seven 
and a five years’ franchise, or, more absurdly still, that the man in 
the street does not know what we are going to fight about. Such 
statements in the mouths of the leaders of the Radical party point 
to wilful rather than to ignorant blindness, and make one think 
that they are purposely shutting their eyes to the history of the 
past eighteen years, without a careful study of which no sober 
judgment can be framed. 

Patience, Patience is the burden of Mr. Morley’s song, as if 
this question had arisen but yesterday, and as if successive 
British Governments for years past had not been patient to the 
verge of weakness. Mr. Morley asks us still to pause before we 
endeavour to enforce our just demands for equality of rights for 
the Outlanders, lest by the exercise of force we create an undying 
feeling of hatred between the English and the Dutch races. But 
that feeling to a great extent exists already in the Transvaal, and 
will most assuredly increase under the present condition of 
affairs ; it is not of our doing, it is solely owing to the obstinate 
policy of the Boer leaders, who refuse to give those equal rights 
without which it is simply impossible for Dutch and English to 
live together amicably. Mr. Morley, with inconceivable short- 
sightedness, from fear of the disease, would have us throw away 
the only medicine which can effect the cure. 

The justice of our demands has been generally admitted, and 
we must ask ourselves what would be the effect of refusing, if 
necessary, to support them by force, not only upon the Dutch 
population in South Africa, but upon the British population, upon 
the native races, and upon our Colonies in other parts of the world. 
The answer to this inquiry is conclusive. England cannot now 
recede from the position she has deliberately and rightly taken up ; 
it would be madness to suggest such a course. It would be taken 
as a sure sign of weakness by the Dutch. It would encourage the 
native races in the belief that they could throw off European rule. 
It would be a distinct breach of faith towards the Outlanders, 
whose grievances we pledged ourselves to get redressed at the 
time of their disarmament after the Raid, a breach of faith too 
which would sap the loyalty of all Englishmen in South Africa. 
As for our Colonies, they would cease to have any confidence in 
either the power or the intention of the Imperial Government to 
defend them. 

I do not for one moment believe that the English people are 
prepared to sacrifice everything for the sentimental and illusory 
blessings of a peace which cannot last, or for a policy, falsely called 
generous, which will inevitably lead to wars far more serious, in- 
volving much greater bloodshed and loss of life than that now 
threatening them, unless England is content to lose altogether her 
colonial possessions. WINDSOR, 

St. Fagan’s Castle, Cardiff : October 10. 

[President Kruger’s ultimatum is, we may believe, bringing 
about that “closing of the ranks” which Lord Windsor sought to 
effect by an appeal to facts and reason.—ED. ] 
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FRANCE AND THE ROCK 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In reference to T. W. H. C.’s theory that France’s feet are 
“on the rock,” it is adroit of him to avoid the issue by telling your 
readers what I think upon questions about which I have not ex. 
pressed myself. 

Among several wrong guesses, he makes one right one. I did 
sympathise with the proposed boycott ; and for the same reason, 
had I lived in the reign of James II., I should have thanked 
France for any pressure that she could have brought to bear upon 
our Government to check the crimes of Judge Jeffreys. 

For his other evasions I thank T. W. H.C. He gives me the 
excuse to point out that it is France’s enemies who would be 
content to let her think that when she released Dreyfus upon the 
terms of Galliffet’s Manifesto she “set her feet upon the rock,” 
Her enthusiastic friends—those who, like myself, have been in 
the habit of thinking her an apostle of human rights among the 
nations—look on every sign of discontent with the conditions of 
that release as something akin to fever in the human body, a 
protest of vitality, and the effort to cast off a disease. 

The Wainholm, Toddington. H. NEWMAN Howarp. 


BLISS CARMAN 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Can you or any of your readers give me any information as to 
the work and personality of “Bliss Carman”? From time to 
time I come across his name in American newspapers at the foot 
of a column of really notable literary criticism. Again, in “The 
Open Road ”—that “ garland of good and enkindling poetry and 
prose” woven by Mr. E. V. Lucas—I find four pieces of verse by 
the same writer which please me well. 

Is Bliss Carman young or old? Is he a man just coming into 
his own, or is he another Ambrose Bierce whom journalism and 
ill-luck have robbed of the recognition he deserves ? 

HERBERT J, ALLINGHAM. 

365 Goldhawk Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 


[Age thirty-eight. A native of the sleepy little capital of the 
Canadian maritime province of New Brunswick ; magnetised by 
the larger literary life of the United States, is now to be found at 
the Independent Office, New York; but does not forget his 
United Empire Loyalist descent on both sides, and classes him- 
self as an “Imperial Federationist.” His works include: “ Low 
Tide on Grand Pré” (New York, 1893; second edition, 1894); 
“Songs from Vagabondia” (Boston, 1894); and “ Behind the 
Arras: a Book of the Unseen” (Boston and New York, 1895). 
“ A lyrical note and that power of imagination which lend to his 
poetry a haunting quality ”"—so the Evening Post of New York 
speaks of his powers. Mr. Elkin Mathews, we believe, stocks 
most of these books.—ED. ] 


IN PASSING 


THE death of Lord Reginald Stewart, the second son of Lord 
and Lady Londonderry, was announced on Monday morning. 
He died at Seaham Harbour, where he was fruitlessly trying 
the open-air cure for consumption. He had tried the various 
resorts—Davos, Teneriffe, South Africa—and borne his illness 
with much courage and sweetness; and that, and his turn for 
scholarship and his quiet, unselfish ways, seemed deeply to have 
impressed those brought into contact with him. A fragile, pathetic 
figure... . Zu Marcellus eris. 


The Duke of Hamilton is once more going to South Africa. 
Before he came into his title, and before his health failed him, 
he was in the Navy, and still enjoys a long sea trip. One 
brother-in-law, Major R. M. Poore, the renowned sportsman, 1S 
ordered to the front; another, Mr. Dudley-Ryder, is in weak 
health and resident at the Cape,:and the third, Mr. Acland Hood, 
is a missionary in the Orange Free State. The Duke hopes to 
celebrate the Christmas season with his three sisters at Malmes- 
bury or Belvedere. 
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Major-General Geoffrey Barton, who is to command the Sixth 
Brigade in South Africa, is one of the smartest soldiers in the 
Service. At the Staff College he proved himself almost as fine an 
athlete as Major Wynyard, whilst as a social companion his charm 
of conversation is accentuated by the rare fact that he is an admir- 
able listener. Not long ago he was the finest lawn-tennis player 
in the British Army. He was wounded in the Ashanti Expedi- 
tion, was in the Zulu War, was present at Kassassin and Tel-el- 
Kebir, and was twice mentioned in despatches in the earliest 


Sudan campaign. 


Bishop Bousfield of Pretoria is setting a plucky example as the 
leader of the Church Militant in the Transvaal. He writes : “ My 
family is scattered to places of safety, but my wife and I shall stay 
here with one old servant until an end comes. This dear land is 
torn with dissension, and even war will here bring peace and 
better feelings in its train.” Bishop Bousfield, who has been twice 
married, had an elder brother who was a leading minister among 
the Irvingites ; he met with a terribly sudden death from a bicycle 
accident in London. 


A recent “Army Order” of Lord Wolseley’s has given rise to a 
vast amount both of dissatisfaction and pleasure. The fiat decrees 
that no leave is to be granted to officers to enable them to proceed to 
South Africa. Accordingly the “ medal-snatcher” will have a 
very effective spoke put in his wheel, for if he is not to be allowed 
to make holiday in Natal, he will probably be content to stick to 
the regimental duty that would otherwise fall on his comrades. 
On this account, therefore, the moneyed men, who have hitherto, 
whenever a campaign has been in progress, been enabled to attach 
themselves to the expeditionary forces (by the simple process of 
spending their leave in the strategical area and thereby in earn- 
ing” a medal), will be placed out of court. Hence their distress. 
By their comrades who take the field strictly on business, how- 
ever, the mandate is being hailed as distinctly a move in the right 
direction. 


Mr. Whitaker Wright, the wire-puller of the Westralian 
market, is credited with the intention of constructing a yacht to 
excel the Meteor or Shamrock. At all events Mr. Thellusson has 
resigned the secretaryship of the Victoria Yacht Club to devote 
himself to the yachting propensities of Mr. Wright. That financier 
is transforming his lovely place, Leigh Park in Surrey, into a level 
and uninteresting plateau. Fancy setting four hundred men to 
work to raze your hills! But though the hills be gone there will 
remain one distinctive feature of the estate. When in Rome, Mr. 
Whitaker Wright purchased the statue of a drowned woman. The 
gruesome thing has been deposited at the bottom of a famous well in 
Leigh Park for the delight of the spectator brought innocently to 
gaze into its crystal depths. 


The Lords of the Admiralty have this week done what they 
never did before—inspected a brigade of marines. The time was 
Thursday, and the place Southsea Common. The fact is, we may 
at any moment need a brigade of marines for business in South 
Africa. And if Carlyle could say of the Germans that “such 
universality of study passes without wonder, as a thing commend- 
able, indeed, but natural, indispensable, and there of course,” so 
we may say of the bravery, endurance, and discipline of the three 
thousand marines who marched past the Lords of the Admiralty on 
Thursday. If ordered to the front they will be “ indispensable, 
and there of course.” 


_ Was Shakespeare ever in Scotland? When laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a new theatre at Perth, the other day, Mr. George 
Alexander referred to the conjecture that Shakespeare was one of 
the English players who, according to William Guthrie, the eight- 
teenth-century historian, were sent by Queen Elizabeth, about the 
end of the year 1599, to the Court of James VI, at Perth. 
“Macbeth” does seem to have been written and produced not 
long after that date, while the singularly correct detail of its Perth- 
shire setting, and surroundings of Forres, Dunsinane, and the rest, 
Suggest personal acquaintance with the neighbourhood. There has 
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been much controversy on the point at one timeand another. The 
conjectures of Guthrie have been shown to be baseless ; Shakespeare 
could not have been in Perth at the date he mentions. Yet there is 
ground for believing that Shakespeare was in Scotland at some 
time or another. The accurate topographical knowledge displayed 
in “ Macbeth” goes, so far, to prove this, for although Shakespeare 
got the materials fur the tragedy from Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
there are particulars and details in the play which he did not find 
there. Knight, who has gone into the matter pretty fully, inclines 
to the view that Shakespeare was in Scotland in 1601. 


Alliteration is a subtle and attractive form of literary embellish- 
ment. Pope hit it off prettily with his line about “ Apt alliteration’s 
artful aid.” Tennyson, too, knew all about it, as witness :— 


“ The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
The murmur of innumerable bees.” 


And it is, doubtless, to its alliterative contents bill that the 
Morning Advertiser partly owes its new lease of popular favour. 
“ Kruger and the Kopje,” “ Trumpets for the Transvaal,” “ Lancers 
and the Lord Mayor of London,” and so forth. Of late, alliteration 
has been added to the resources of the genial advertiser. Messrs. 
Murray, of Belfast, are good enough to send us samples of a 
tobacco which they name mellifluously “ Murray’s Mellow Mixture.” 
Having smoked plenteous pipefuls of it, we are free to say that 
the article is as soothing and pleasant as its name—a tip-top 
tobacco, in fact. 


Flippancy has even invaded Printing House Square. The 
Times editorial of Thursday begins :— 


“ The period of grace allowed by Mr. Kruger to the British 
Empire expired at tea-time yesterday.” 


Whose tea-time? Certainly not Mr. Kruger’s, for his beverage is 
coffee. And such coffee too! 
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SAVOY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, and Every Saturday Afternoon at 2.30, 
H.M.8S. PINAFORE. 
By W. S. Gicpert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Followed by TRIAL BY JURY. 
Box office, 9 to 11 P.M. 
R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 





(GLOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare 
EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely (doors 7.30). 
THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Arruur W. Pinero. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2. 
30x Office (Mr. Holmes), 10 to 10. Telephone 2614, Gerrard. 


[TRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS, 
Every Evening, at 7.30, a New and Original Drama, HEARTS ARE 
TRUMPS. ByCecit RaveicH. With powerful Cast. Matinées Every Wednes- 
day and Saturday, at 1.30. Box office now open. 


HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
Directors, WILLIAMSON and MuscRove, Limited. 
SECOND YEAR. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, 
THE BELLE OF NEW YORK. 
** The subject of all the town talk.” 
Box office open at the Theatre from 1o till 10. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2. 


LYCEUM. 











Every Night, at 8. 
MR. WILSON BARRETT’S SEASON. 
MAN AND HIS MAKERS. 
By Wirson Barrett and Louis N. Parker. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2. 
Box office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) open ro till 10. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
CAFE CHANTANT Performances TWICE DAILY. 
GRAND DISPLAY of FIREWORKS every Thursday, at 8r.m. Wet or Fine. 
SATURDAY CONCERTS (Conductor, Mr. AucustT Manns), 
Every Saturday, at 3.30 P.M. 
MILITARY BANDS, ORGAN RECITALS, &c., Daily. 
ONE SHILLING. 





THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
AT THE LYCEUM 


Amens errabat harenis, says the Bard of Ariadne, ‘‘ wander- 
ing mad on unknown shores,” before the arrival of 
Bacchus, her consoler. Mr. Wilson Barrett’s excursion 
upon the unfamiliar sands of THOUGHT is not more fortu- 
nate. The chosen tragedian, and, as the ‘‘ Sign of the 
Cross” made manifest, the chosen dramatist of the Great 
Heart of the English People, Mr. Barrett seems to have 
felt it his duty to smash the Ibsenites, and here in “A 
Man and his Makers” is the thunderbolt which he has 
sent to do the business. A brief abstract of the plot will 
serve to show the full beauty and logic of Mr. Barrett’s 
thesis. : 

Sir Henry Faber, neither fool nor fanatic, please to 
note, believed in ‘‘the gospel of heredity.” That is to 
say, he supposed that if a man had been given to drink 
his son must infallibly grow up a sot. Accordingly when 
Mr. John Radclyffe—declared to be a man of thirty-five, 
both strong and blameless, the best sort of O.C., a Mr. 
Asquith in fact—proposed for his daughter Sylvia, Sir 
Henry was furious, told Radclyffe that he was fore- 
doomed to drink, and broke off all relations. The 
daughter was a girl of character and sense, and Radclyffe 
has been described ; but how do you suppose they behaved? 
Pointed out to Sir Henry Faber that Radclyffe had never 
shown any signs of a taste for liquor; that his environment 
—the thing which really matters—had been healthy ; that 
drunken fathers have commonly sober children ; and, 





10sing patience finally, that he had better have his own 
bumps examined by candle-light? No; none of these 
things. They accepted Sir Oracle’s decision, and parted. 
So the first act ends. Act II. reveals something yet more 
remarkable. Such is the influence of Sir Henry’s sug- 
gestion that Radclyffe, Q.C., has taken to drink or, worse, 
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to drugs ; that he does, in fact, sit in his chambers 
swigging ‘‘haschisch, opium,” to quote the heroine, out 
of a mug—which is not the way to take cannabis indice 
—and doin’ no work ava’, like the Scottish shoemaker in 
the golfing song whom the golf-fever rendered inutile. 
Here Sir Henry Faber and his daughter call one day, and 
find him alternately drowsy and insanely hilarious. The 
knight thought little of it. Not so his child. Love, as 
Mr. Barrett had remarked before her arrival—‘‘ ah! love 
is not blind—oh! no ! no !—it is argus-eyed, has a thousand 
eyes.” And Sylvia insisted on her father asking Radclyffe 
to come away that evening and stay with them. They 
left him to ‘‘ pack his bag,” promising to return in half 
an hour. Entered next a client—a lady in trouble. Her 
voice is deep and thrills you; her appearance dis. 
tinguished ; in broken accents she tells her story. This 
lady is unfortunate, and supports a young brother, like 
herself, a child of sin, a victim of heredity. He is ina 
bank, where there is trouble about some missing notes, 
and, knowing rather more than herself about her brother, 
the bank has charged him with the theft. Will Mr. 
Radclyffe help him? Why, of course he will. You can 
imagine how Mr. Barrett rolls forth his good intentions, 
The poor lady goes, and the Q.C. sits down at his 
desk. Another dose of ‘‘ haschisch, opium” and he bursts 
into verse and speech for the defence. Sylvia and her 
father return to find him raving mad. 

In Act III. John is gone under. He has appeared in 
court and dished the poor bank clerk’s case. A detective 
reports to Sir Henry that he spends his nights in St. 
James’s Park. Sylvia is going to a ball at Carlton 
Terrace, and arranges with the detective to catch him at 
a certain hour. The curtain rises on the Park at 1 A.M. 
Desolate people are then being moved on. Ona bench a 
man lies asleep—John Radclyffe. He is not moved on, so 
his ‘‘ haschisch, opium” has made him invisible to the eye 
of the law. Mr. H. G. Wells should know something 
about it. The unfortunate lady watches over him as he 
sleeps. He awakes and prays for a sign from heaven. 
Miss Faber appears from Carlton Terrace and embraces 
him. In the next act, after an interval of ten years, we 
find Sir John Radclyffe, the youngest judge upon the 
Bench, in his beautiful Surrey ’ome. He has two little 
children without a solitary symptom of an hereditary taint, 
and brings them a puppy—‘‘ they were going to drown 
it,” he says pathetically—from the Guildford Assizes, 
where, for sweet charity’s sake, he has been letting 
prisoners down easy. Over the trees ‘‘ your host” shows 
you (and the interviewer who has accompanied you thither 
to do a celebrity.at-home) that Palace of Hope which the 
judge has founded. Who is its matron and who its 
secretary? Why, the unfortunate lady and her unhappy 
brother! The former departs, ere yet the curtain falls, for 
America, there to sow the good seed. Before she goes 
Lady Radclyffe kisses her, and Magdalen, repentant, de- 
clares she feels baptized anew. 

Is it needful to place dots upon the i’s or emphasise the 
taste, the morality, the logic—above all, the logic—of this 
masterpiece? And of what avail to point out to Mr. 
Barrett, contending that ‘‘ heredity is a lie,” that no one 
ever said heredity demeaned itself with mathematical pre- 
cision, or that in turning round and giving his daughter 
to a Radclyffe, after he had fulfilled the doom predicted for 
him, Sir Henry was condemning his daughter and her 
unborn children? What Mr. Louis Parker is doing in this 
galtre is aiproblem more intriguing. His hand is evident 
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in the grim incident of the woman in the Park and her 
dead baby, in the momentary romance of the unfortunate 
lady’s entrance, and in some rare intervals of honest 
writing out of place. But what are these against the 
stump speeches of Mr. Radclyffe, which are plainly Mr. 
Barrett’s. Indeed that glory of our birth and state is 
much better left alone and unrelieved. Not the gleams of 
Mr. Parker, not the human Sylvia of Miss Ashwell, 
contributed nearly so much to our pleasure as Mr. 
Barrett, especially in the last act. We shall never know 
George II. or Mr. Pecksniff in the flesh, nor go with Mr. 
Foker to see the leading actor in ‘‘The Stranger” at 
Chatteris, but Mr. Wilson Barrett is as gallant and as 
great a creature. ee 


P.S.—If the Lyceum entertainment reminds one of that 
“endless Sabbath day” with which an old hymn en- 
courages the pious, the one-act play by M. Louis Tiercelin, 
which now follows the ‘Moonlight Blossom” at the 
Prince of Wales’s, is a guerdon worth waiting for. ‘* The 
Sacrament of Judas” is brief, poignant, and ‘‘ choicely 
good.” As the renegade priest who returns to his alle- 
giance and is shot for it, Mr. Forbes Robertson has hit 
the gold. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


FURNISHED with a catalogue without index of exhibitors 
(itself an enchanted maze rather than a clue) one steps 
out of the Regent Street of the present into a world 
oblivious of all that is modern, into the Autumn Exhibi- 
tion of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. An in- 
teresting blend of the two forces most despised at the 
present day, Art and Socialism, the Arts and Crafts 
movement owes its existence to a band of enthusiasts, all 
poets more or less and dreaming of a Society regenerated 
by the restoration of the workman to medizval conditions. 
One of them was a capitalist, and able to put a few yards 
of earth beneath their air-castles. As these original 
founders drop off one by one it is interesting to speculate 
whether the Society will emerge from the present tran- 
sition stage a representative union of decorative artists or 
remain strictly the child of its pre-Raphaelite fathers. 

The influence of the late William Morris was strongly 
in the latter direction. To any artistic development since 
medizval times he paid little heed. The idle singer of an 
empty day allowed no one to sing in a different key to 
himself, or in the same key to seem to sing irreverently, 
and I am afraid that the man who should be remembered 
to-day as an exquisite poet is known to! some principally 
as the well-meaning gentleman in a blue shirt who dis- 
couraged Aubrey Beardsley. The most thoughtful de- 
corative artist of this generation pursued his career to its 
close outside the society that should have welcomed him 
(a fact which might give the Craftsmen something to think 
upon next time they criticise the Academy), but this 
unfortunate blunder is, after all, but a small offset to the 
services Mr. Morris rendered to the world. There is an 
exhibition of his works in the South Gallery. It is in- 
adequate, but, still more, it is unnecessary. ‘‘ Sz monu- 
mentum requiris, circumspice”—he more than any one 
welded the not essentially homogeneous elements of 
the P. R. B. and the wave of Socialism that happened, 
roughly speaking, to coincide with it, into this service- 
able weapon of a practical enterprise that has rendered 
immense services in the past, and is to-day, from a 
business point of view, in full prosperity. Thinking of 
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the beneficent revolution it has wrought in many direc~ 
tions, one wonders if, on the artistic side, Imperialism 
will produce anything as good. 

The collection of Mr. Morris’ works is, in some 
respects, disappointing. Among the designs for wall- 
papers and hangings, you find examples of great beauty 
side by side with others of no special merit. Numbers 
331 and 346, for example, to select one or two at random 
among the wall papers, or the carpet border, number 262, 
are surely no better than might be done any day by any 
moderately capable designer, and, as to the textiles, one 
or two of the things shown by his followers in the North 
Gallery at the present exhibition seem to me of greater 
beauty got by simpler means. In all Morris’ work there 
is a delight in elaboration for its own sake, not entirely a 
He seems to think loving care in work- 
ing out a theme of more importance than the selection of 
the theme itself. The decorative borders of his books 
have great richness and perfection, but if compared with 
the by no means uniformly successful pages that Mr. 
Reckitts shows in the West room they are a little 
monotonous and like one another, a little sleepy, 
too, as though their elaboration were a process apart, 
done on a system common to all of them rather 
than springing inevitably from the central motive 
and partaking of its unique and experimental char- 
acter. Mr. Reckitts’ designs have more physiognomy 
—have, indeed, sometimes too much; they seem the 
work of an alerter mind, less sensuous and more critical, 
somewhat impatient of repetition. It is in his illuminated 
manuscripts that Mr. Morris’ indolent industry seems 
most perfectly in place. Here he is, indeed, the Poet of 
the Earthly Paradise—wandering, diffuse, absorbed in his 
exquisite handiwork as it creeps over the page. 

Mr. Morris, however, suffered less than most of his 
brethren from a too copious production. Many of them 
have a strong tendency to make vaguely good in- 
tentions justify rather meaningless work, to let their 
critical faculties slumber a little. Mr. Crane, in the 
present exhibition, not only slumbers, but positively 
snores. ‘' The Genius of Mechanical Invention in- 
viting Commerce and Agriculture” results in a horrible 
orgy—indeed, it would be difficult to conceive anything 
more awful than these two coloured plaster panels, unless 
indeed it were ‘‘ The Knight Trueheart,” by Mr. Hope 
Pinker (in the Central Hall), which is almost as ugly as 
Mr. Crane’s nightmares, and much more foolish. Mr. 
Crane, however, as a light and fanciful draughtsman is a 
real delight. Besides some drawings for children’s books, 
more or less good, he has a fortitre in the centre of the 
same wall, embroidered in line. It is the line of a man to 
whom drawing is a language as easy and familiar as 
speech, a true piece of improvisation, fluent from one end 
to the other and quite infectious in its airy gaiety. The 
lion among the Zodiac signs is a delightful creation—so is 
the whole thing, indeed, as spontaneous as an unpre- 
meditated and rather lilting song. E. 
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INVOCATION 


On, come thou down: the pinnacles are cold 
With snows, and cold the stars, and chill the airs 
That compass thee about ; the Dayspring bares 
For thee inclemencies, and the ineffable, old 
Untarnished splendour of the Sun’s brave gold 
Is as an eye of torrid brass that stares 
Callously on thy hurt; and Night outwears 
Thy spirit in sick trances manifold ! 


Come down and be with us the snug and sane, 
For whom are fatness, softness, and delight, 
Boldness of heart and strength of thew and fist : 
Come down and live, forgetful of thy pain, 
Come down and taste the world in Fate’s despite, 
Come down, come down, and be a journalist. 
T. W. H. Crosianp. 


FAREWELL 


Lonpon in October; the fog heavy upon her; a city of 
vague buildings seen through turgid air—this was the 
setting of Tuesday’s farewell. A hundred New South 
Wales Lancers had come from home, spent six months in 
a finishing school, and afterwards the very thing had 
happened—with a difference. Enlistment, training, active 
service—the three had combined like the stars of a perfect 
horoscope. Now came good-bye. Circumstance had 
more than her due share in this transaction. Circum- 
stance had transformed a hundred men who had gone 
out to learn, so that they might the better guard a distant 
continent of the Empire, into a more Imperial force ; had 
placed them in the vanguard to face a purpose more 
resonant than any they had planned. We had thought 
to speed them homewards in the old peaceful fashion ; 
instead the call had come, and they had answered with 
ourselves. The inscrutable stars had moved to a new 
pattern. 

The men passed through London. The dim City, grey 
and cheerless to the eye, phantasmal in its morning dress 
of fog, was rocked to sudden warmth. The swarming 
voices shook it out of lethargy; the faces, the myriad 
faces, and the hands all moving proclaimed it lusty and 
alive. Men and women were here—an army corps could 
have been lost in them; a battalion would have dis- 
appeared, as needle in haystack. Through this force 
marched the Lancers. A Lord Mayor spoke to them. 
But the thunder of the crowd was more than any speech. 
Mr. Kruger would have found texts to blench him in that 
demonstration. 

A mighty fact was made patent, clear enough to those 
that weigh and question. The theory of Empire has 
stood the test of Action. There they swayed all these 
people, lightly declaring this thing that statesmen have 
searched for, toiled for, with a subtle alchemy; lightly 
yielding up this secret, the latter-day Elixir or Philo- 
sopher’s Stone that has enthralled our best. It was in 
this unconscious surrender that the pathos of the situa- 
tion lay, in the pledges that none had formulated, in the 
testimony that passed unrecognised. Thus do women 
bring gifts. 

So with Lancers and crowd alike. To the student 
strange units these to decide so portentous an issue! 
But history is made in the streets, no matter what 
transpires in the study. There the end may be seen, but 
never reached, here, outside, decision is swift and bare of 
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speculation. Taken singly, split up into the fragments that 
claimed one’s own particular attention, the means seemed 
ludicrously inadequate to an end so far-reaching. A few 
soldiers and their immediate friends marching to the sound 
of patriotic music, smilingly accepting the acclamations of 
those that stay behind; a poultryman in a white apron 
whose brother was already at the front—‘‘ Never cared for 
anything but soldiering,” he tells us; a boy in buttons 
with his body half out of a suspicious window cheering 
things in the mass and told to ‘‘lay down” by those in 
the street below; carefully brushed clerks roused from 
the nonchalance of a select gentility to rare enthusiasm; 
two young ladies very prettily alive to a picturesque situa. 
tion ; a group of factory girls, one in tears—‘‘’E only ’ad 
two more years,” she says. Strange units these to 
formulate and clinch a great purpose, shocking to one’s 
ideality, but of extreme benefit to one’s common sense, 
For theirs is the world wherein this issue must take root 
and flourish, theirs are the hands that must water it and 
make it live. 


A FURRIN LETTER 


ABEL FIDLER stood at his cottage door, and looked out over the 
fields that lay beneath the sunshine of a still September morning, 
He had watched the figure of his wife—a little shrunken figure— 
carrying a bundle of needlework into the neighbouring town, until 
the haze, that had not quite lifted, took her out of sight. 

As his eyes rested on the spot where he had last seen her, 
another figure appeared in her place, loomed indistinctly, and 
assumed finally the shape of the postman coming on his rounds 
through the village. 

His arrival awoke no expectation in Abel. He had never 
received a letter in his life, and his mind being quite unpreoccupied, 
he watched the postman in the same leisurely way in which he would 
have watched the movements of a dog or sheep. 

Even when the man turned from the road and came up the 
narrow path across the fields, where the Fidlers and their neigh- 
bour old Daniel Cook rented two cottages, Abel concluded that 
he was thirsty, or had a bit of news to impart. 

And the postman on reaching Fidler’s door held out a letter 
with as little show of surprise as if he stopped there every morn- 
ing, and said briefly :— 

“Mrs. Fidler.” 

Abel took a step back, and cast a look of suspicion on the 
envelope. 

“‘ Missus ain’t in,” he answered, and clasped his hands behind 
him conclusively. 

“Well, I suppose you can take it for her,” went on the 
postman. 

“ What is it?” asked Abel temporising. 

“ A letter, man, for sure.” 

“ Who writ it?” 

“ You'd best look inside if you want to know.” And the post- 
man laughed as he watched the growing seriousness on Abel's 
face. 

“ Where be it come from?” pursued Abel distrustfully. 

“Tis a furrin letter. Look at the stamp.” 

Abel waved the envelope aside. 

It'll not be for us. We don’t know no furriners, thank 
God !” 

“ Bless the man! Look at the address, I tell you, and you'll 
see it’s addressed to your wife, Mrs. Fidler, Brown’s Cottages- 
Winterbourne. Ain’t these Brown’s cottages ?” 

“ They be Brown’s cottages, but there’ll be a mistake some- 
wheres. It'll not be safe to take in any furrin letter here, and 
what’s more, I’ll ha’ nuthin’ to do wi’ it,” said Abel firmly, looking 
back at the door as if he wished to put a barrier between himself 
and the dangerous communication. “ Being as I can’t neither 
read nor write,” he added triumphantly, “where’s the good of a 
letter, eh ?” 
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“ The letter is for your wife,” answered the postman, who was 
beginning to grow tired of Abel’s objections. 

At this reminder Abel’s face fell. There was his wife to be 
reckoned with, and remembering a certain tenacity of purpose 
that she was apt to show on occasions, he did not feel sure of 
being able to convince her at once of the folly of paying attention 
to a letter from an unknown quarter. 

“ She’s not bound to tak’ it,” he remarked anxiously. 

“ She may take it or leave it, ’tis the same to me,” answered 
the postman. “ But I must leave it here as she’s from home. So 
you had best keep it for her.” 

“Not me,” said Abel decidedly. “I'll have no hand in th’ 
matter. You may stand it up ’gainst the chaney dawg on the 
chimbley-piece, and she may mak’ up her mind what she'll do 
when she comes home. I'll warn her to the best o’ my powers.” 

So the letter was placed on the high mantelpiece, and the 
postman was soon out of sight again, leaving Abel with his eyes 
fixed on the blue stamp. 

After a few minutes he took up his hat and stick and went 
round to the door of the adjoining cottage, tapped at it, and went 
in. The sole occupant was old Daniel Cook, who lived in com- 
parative comfort on the loss of an arm. Up to the time of losing 
his limb through an accident he was content to live from hand to 
mouth, only doing so much work as served to keep him from 
absolute starvation. But now an allowance from the parish and 
the charity of neighbours were sufficient for his daily needs ; and 
Abel’s wife—who thought all men more or less incapable even 
with a fair allowance of limbs—cleaned out his cottage and tied 
his Sunday necktie for him with a quiet acceptance of his helpless 
condition. 

The two old men sat together for nearly an hour without 
speaking. Such silence was not uncommon with them. The 
facts of their lives were so evident that they needed no comment, 
and having no ideas to exchange, speech was unnecessary. At 
last Abel withdrew his pipe and said briefly :— 

“ Suthin’s happen’d !” 

“Eh?” asked Daniel indifferently. 

“Suthin’s happen’d this mornin’ !” 

“Oh!” returned Daniel, his curiosity still unstirred. 

“ There’s a letter come,” continued Abel. 

“Someone’s dead, I s’pose,” said Daniel conclusively. 

“ Maybe wus nor that,” said Abel. 

To this answer Daniel gave a grunt and waited for further 
communication. 

“Tis a furrin letter,” said Abel at last, with a deep sigh. 

“That be bad,” remarked Daniel. “ Furriners hasn’t never 
brought us no good at all.” 

“That’s jus’ what I sez to the postman,” cried Abel trium- 
phantly. 

He still felt sore at the want of sympathy with his misfortune 
that the official had shown. 

“It’s in there on the chimbley-piece agin the chaney dawg,” 
he added ; “and it kinder turns me to think what may be inside 
of it.” 

“T never seed a letter from furrin parts mysel’,” said Abel 
after a pause. “Other kinds is bad enough. My neighbour afore 
I come here, she ’ad’em from her daughter that went to service, 
and you never heard such a to-do when they come. Such cryin’ 
and sobbin’ and laughin’ goin’ on all at once. Be the news good 
or bad, it allus took em jus’ the same, and you'd no need to ask 
ifshe’d had a letter ; if the old woman was cryin’ all day, sure 
there was one come. Tormentin’ nonsense I call ’em.” 

The prospect of his wife being plunged into a like distress dis- 
turbed Abel still more. 

“Tis a terrible misfortune,” he said, sighing heavily. ‘And 
I’m took all of a suddint wi’ it. That’s the worst of misfortunes ; 
you never have enough to git real used to’em. They come mostly 
when you're settled down to suthin’ else.” 

“I know’d a man onst as took to writin’ to his sweetheart when 
she were in service, and it led to ter’ble quarrellin’,” remarked 
Daniel gloomily. 

“And I know’d a man as couldn’t read nor write but darsent 
tell his sweetheart so. And when she was gone away, she wrote 
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wonderful letters to him made up out of her own head. An’ she was 
that wild when he never wrote back. She wrote at last an’ said she 
wouldn’t have nuthin’ to do wi’ un—which didn’t fret un, as he 
know’d nuthin’ of her feelin’s that way. He was allus a bit close, 
and he wouldn’t let nobody read his letters for un. Well, one day 
when he had saved up eno’ to come home, he goes off and sends 
one o’ them tell-things. Pink things in yaller covers, as allus 
comes out in an unbeknowst hand, write ’em who will.” 

“Aye. Forsure. They sends’em when all your frens has died.” 

“Tis the same,” said Daniel, nodding his head. “ Well, twas 
the fust o’ its kind as come to our village,” he continued, “and 
the girl was mad wi’ fright and pride. And it got known that 
she’d had one o’ them newfangled things and a shillin’ to pay, 
and I can assure you she thought more o’ the man sending her 
this than she thought of all the other men as come courtin’ her 
when she was feelin’ neglected. She threw over the Squire’s 
gardener, and she sez as her old luv was tuggin’ at her heart, but 
it warn’t luv at all; it were that yaller thing tuggin’ at her pride.” 

The two men sat silent again. Abel made no move to go into 
his cottage and get his bit of dinner. He felt happier when the 
foreign letter with its blue stamp was not immediately before him. 

Daniel’s remarks had not raised his spirits, and his remarks 
had weight with his neighbours always, partly because during the 
hours of leisure he enjoyed he gave out that he did “a deal o’ 
thinkin’,” 

“* Happen you never wrote a letter yersen,” he asked presently. 

‘*Noa, noa, never!” answered Abel emphatically. “I kep’ 
out o’ that,” he added, with the pride of a man who has escaped 
some grievous snare. 

“ Well, I’ll jus’ tell you one thing,” said Daniel, “as ’ull show 
you that this same letter-writin’ ain’t no straightforward bit o’ 
business as it seems to be. I was minded to try and write a letter 
when I was a young fool a-courtin’.. You mayn’t believe it, but, 
being fond and foolish like, I had the biggest thawts inside o’ me 
as you ever heard tell on. I declare they was as foine as parson’s 
sermons when we can’t understand ’em, and as grand as that 
electioneering chap’s talk as come an’ told us to stick up to our own 
rights, and never mind the Queen nor the ’Ouses of Parlymint nor 
nuthin’! Such thawts I had! I could ha’ burst wi’’em. And 
thinkin’ how pleased they made me feel, I thawt as I’d write a 
letter to my sweetheart and put all my ideas into it. Bless you, 
Abel Fidler! You won’t believe that when I had bought the pen 
and the ink and the paper, and had wrote down ‘ Dear ’Liza,’ that 
not another word ’ud come. There was all the thawts jus’ the 
same, but I couldn’t get ’em out and down on the paper, try as I 
might. The sweat were runnin’ off of my forehead wi tryin’ I 
thawt as it was the fault of the pens, and I got dozens o’ ’em to no 
purpose. I wasted a deal o’ good paper, and arter all was said 
and done I got no further than ‘I du luv you,’ which, as you 
know, is a mighty simple thing and one which any poor fool 
wi’out any ideas could ha’ wrote. I never tried no more arter that ; 
it sorter disheartened me.” 

“There be my missus comin’ back acrost the fields,” cried 
Abel, drawing himself together as if to go and meet her ; but he 
did not move from his seat until she was close to her door. Then 
he got up slowly and deliberately, and put up his hand to warn her 
from entering. 

“ Don’t ’ee go in, Missus, till yer know what ye’ve got to meet,” 
he said in a voice of solemn warning. 

“Why, Abel, what d’ye mean?” asked the old woman. “I 
wants my tea, an’——” 

“‘ There’s summat inside there,” he continued, shaking his head 
gloomily. ‘But if you'll be sensible and tak’ my advice, and 
Dan’el’s too—Dan’el thinks as I do——” 

“What d’ye mean, Abel? You make me all of a tremble,” 
cried Mrs. Fidler, dropping her bundle. ‘Is anythin’ wrong wi’ 
Jane and her twins, or Bob, or Sairey, as looked so pale o’ Sunday, 
Of” 

* Nuthin’ exactly wrong,” said Abel cautiously. 

** An’ what’s in there, as I mayn’t go in and see?” she pursued 
pointing to the door. 

“ Well, there’s—there’s a letter,” said Abel, driven to say some- 
thing definite. 
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“A letter ?” interrogated his wife, surprise taking the place of 
the fear in her eyes. 

“Yes, an’ a furrin letter too. And I sez to the postman as 
we'd not tak’ it in, seeing as we know’d no one in furrin——” 

“A letter from furrin parts!” cried the old woman trembling 
with excitement. “Furrin parts, you sez! Giv’ it tome, Abel. Why, 
it will be from our Johnny, bless un! Our Johnny as went away 
thirty years ago. Our Johnny was born to go rambling. He'd 
never bide quiet like the rest of the fam’ly. Gi’ me th’ letter, Abel. 
This is what I ha’ waited for these thirty year. An’ now you may 
be sure, he’s in furrin parts, and doin’ well hisself, and has a wife 
and childer, and his heart turns to his poor old mother, same as 
the heart of ev’ry man turns when things is extry good or extry 
bad! An’ he wants me to know as how he’s doin’ well an’ all. My 
Johnny, my son Johnny! Ha’ you forgotten un, Abel ?” 

“J han’t exactly forgotten,” said Abel slowly. “But he’s 
kinder gone out o’ my mind, through not seein’ un for so long. 
An’ I never know’d as he had gone so far, neither.” 

With the help of Daniel the letter was read. And was it not 
all as Johnny’s mother had said? Johnny was doing well. He 
had a wife and children, and the thought of his mother came to 
hiin in his prosperity. 

“ But I don’t see the use o’ letter-writing even now,” said Daniel 
in confidence to Abel. ‘ Your missus know’d all what was in that 
letter before ever she opened it. ’Tis wonderful what women gets 
to know wi’out any means o’ knowin’ seemingly.” 

Lucy MAYNARD. 


MR. NICHOLSON, HIS CRAFT 
AND ART 


Mr. HEINEMANN has done well to reissue the plates that Mr. 
Nicholson contributed to the Mew Review. These and some 
others are now to be had ina guinea portfolio— Twelve Portraits” 
is the official description—and form a miniature gallery of latter- 
day personages. The Queen and Prince of Wales represent the 
Royal Family; politics has its Bismarck, Gladstone, and Cecil 
Rhodes; Art, Mr. Whistler; the Army, Lord Roberts; while 
Letters, Church, and Stage all contribute to the gathering. There- 
fore these “Twelve Portraits” have a subject interest of the 
strongest, and for this reason, if for no other, should find much 
favour with an intelligent public. 

We have before expressed our appreciation of Mr. Nicholson’s 
degree of genius. He has a supreme eye for character, apparent 
enough if we reflect that every one of his dozen has an individual 
pose ; technically he halts between Velasquez and the wood-blocks 
of the chapbooks, has moreover a personal impressionistic faculty 
of his own that may claim our chief consideration. The net 
resultant is an article that is ideally constituted for club and other 
gregarious purposes, but falls short of the profundity we demand 
in our living-rooms. It is here that the simplicity of Mr. Nichol- 
son’s works comes into play. So sparse are the means by which 
he obtains his effects that our interest is exhausted shortly after 
discovery, and one can safely memorise all of any importance in 
each piece. We recall an entire Nicholson with ease, an entire 
Rembrandt we can never recall. And this mainly-because the 
Nicholson convention halts at drama. 

But our man can draw. He has the same inevitable line that 
Beardsley had—the one line out of five million—and so felicitous 
are his backgrounds that pure delight frequently takes the place 
of wonderment at his astonishing technique. Witness the massed 
troops, the line and the ragged edge, in the background of his 
“Lord Roberts.” What a perfect drawing is here, apart from the 
subject of the sketch! And the “ Hawarden Castle” subordinate 
to the “W. E. Gladstone” of the foreground! The same sub- 
sidiary incident is in the “Sir Henry Irving.” Nor can we suffi- 
ciently praise the portrait of Mr. Whistler, with its humorous 
travesty of that master’s own refinements. We have marked our 
sense of the limitations of Mr. Nicholson’s method, called attention 
to the success with which he has reached the end of his means. His 
portraits are debarred the dramatic interest for obvious reasons ; 
‘but they carry conviction, have a fine dignity (especially the “ Bis- 
marck”), and are executed with a geniality beyond all praise. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 
I BELIEVE it is customary among the Hindus to make expiatory 
sacrifices on returning from their travels. Though not a holder of 
the Brahmin beliefs, I have carried out this principle of faith by 
sacrificing myself on the altar of matrimonial duty to the extent of 
accompanying Carlton to London. 

Now London in October to my mind is eminently depressing, 
It rained more in the first week after our return than it did the 
whole time we were in Ireland. It was dark, sloppy, dreary, and 
generally dismal. The traffic seemed composed of omnibuses and 
furniture vans, and the only people to be seen were soldiers buy- 
ing white waistcoats and silk socks to take to the Cape. That is a 
fact. Algy Brewster, who came to tea yesterday, showed me the 
list of things the War Office has ordered them to get; it was 
several pages long, and comprised twelve pairs of boots, evening 
clothes and white waistcoats. The old-fashioned idea of a soldier's 
kit composed of a sword and a tooth-brush is evidently exploded. 
It is well to be prepared for every emergency after all, and if Mrs, 
Kruger gives a ball our men will be ready. 

War or no war, the officers have been put to a tremendous 
amount of personal expense. Carlton was once in the Army. 
Luckily he left it when he came in for the title ; for really he never 
could have afforded the luxury of going on active service. But of 
course, like everyone else, he is pining to be off to the war. Nearly 
all the men one knows are gone or going, and the few who are 
not under orders, like Carlton’s youngest brother, are nearly out 
of their senses. Poor Ted! he went every day to the War Office 
for a month, and worried them to such an extent that at last he 
was refused admittance, and when I went to see him and Mabel 
yesterday he was dancing round the room with rage, saying, 
“ They have left me at home to mind the baby,” pitching cushions 
at intervals at the head of the luckless son and heir whose arrival 
three months before had been the cause of so much paternal 
rejoicing. It was the one comic scene in the midst of a number 
of depressing farewells. 

And yet how cheery the men are themselves. Just as if they 
were going off toa polo match. All the same, underneath it all I 
think they must have realised what “ Good-bye” may mean. 

We went to see some more members of the family off at 
Waterloo on Saturday, and found several acquaintances and 
friends among the passengers. There was Lord Crichton sur- 
rounded by a family party, and poor Lady Erne looking quite 
miserable, though she bore up better than Princess Christian did 
on the previous day when seeing her son off. All the officers were 
in plain clothes, and, except for a couple of soldier servants in 
khaki, there was nothing to indicate that anything unusual was 
taking place. A faint cheer was raised as the train steamed out of 
the station, and, the crowd dispersing, Waterloo resumed its normal 
aspect. It was so thoroughly English all through. Any display 
of emotion would have been so undignified. In the privacy of my 
brougham I blew my nose—but then I had a bad cold in my head 
—and Carlton said—well, one short word, which he always uses on 
occasions when his emotions are called into being. Such is life. 

I only hope all those dear little “ subs ” we met in Ireland will 
be sent to some safe place or kept at home. They were such nice 
little boys that I should not like to think of them running any 
risks. It was quite wonderful to see how easily amused they 
were and what simple tastes they had. They were always coming 
over to the Castle for lunch, and invariably stayed all day. When 
Lady Marlfield got bored with them she used to send them out to 
pick mushrooms with the children (I think that she must have for- 
gotten that Kathleen was sixteen and not such a child as she 
fondly imagined), and then they came back to tea and ate lots of 
jam and enjoyed it all so tremendously. I am sure Major Darcy, 
who came to stay with the Fitzgeralds, and brought his own hot- 
water bag in August, won’t like having to sleep in a trench ! 

How sorry we were to leave Ireland ! and though we have only 
been back ten days it seems like years since we were there. Though 
Iam not “ Sitting on the stile, Ma—ry,” but on a sofa in my own 
drawing-room, I feel quite like singing an emigrant’s farewell or 
something equally dismal. All the same I couldn’t help noticing 
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at Limerick Junction that none of the emigrants going to Queens- 
town really did shed a tear, though they made an unholy noise of 
howling and wailing. 

What an amusing sight an Irish stationis! At the one from 
which we took our departure they labelled our luggage three times 
over. First they said they had no labels to London, so they 
stuck on Dublin ones ; then they held a consultation, and decided 
to label it to Mallow only ; and finally they discovered the London 
labels after all, so at the last moment all had to be altered again. 
As Carlton didn’t bring his valet, and as my maid dissolved into 
tears and said she couldn’t understand the language every time a 
porter addressed her, we had to look after our luggage entirely 
ourselves. So when Carlton saw it being deposited on the plat- 
form at Limerick Junction, in spite of all the labels, he nearly 
assaulted the guard. ‘ Ah, well,” calmly replied the guard, “shure 
I was only airing it!” This tendency to airing the luggage is 
really the only thing to be complained of, for we found Irish 
trains and Irish steamers models of comfort and punctuality. 
In a twenty-hour journey from the very South of Ireland the 
only unpunctuality occurred at Euston, when our luggage 
did not arrive for forty minutes after the passenger train was in. 
So I, for one, will not add to the “injustices” to Ireland by 
grumbling at imaginary inconveniences, but pay her the grateful 
tribute of admiration, which the beauty of her scenery and the 
charm of her inhabitants awake in my appreciative soul. I am 
going back again next year, for the Emerald Isle is as delightful 
as the créme de menthe we enjoyed last night when we were 
dining at Claridge’s. A duchess was at one table, a music-hall 
singer at another, whilst the Church Congress was splendidly 
represented. I suppose it is a Christian duty to feast; if so, these 
clerics—one was a bishop—lived up to their profession. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, bedgley, near Paternoster Row 
October 13, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNyY,—“ Mr. Blake had stood by Mora at the 
turning-point of her life ; and at the parting of the ways had given 
her so masterly a push in the right direction as to ensure her 
onward progress in the road of all that is noble, lovely, and of 
good report.” The metaphor lacks something in dignity, and the 
sentence is not a fair specimen of Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s style, as 
exhibited in her maiden novel, Se//cuts’ Manager (Grant Richards. 
6s.) ; but I quote it because the “masterly pusher” referred to 
is none other than the eponymous hero, the manager of the 
music-hall in Brombridge. Leaving you to look up the meaning 
of “eponymous,” with “ sporadic,” “ exiguous,” and other fashion- 
able words, on another occasion, may remark that those who 
think that Mrs. Chant is fundamentally unsympathetic in her 
attitude to the variety stage should certainly read this novel. It 
1s a very feminine novel, full of warm-hearted poetic justice ; but 
Mr. Blake’s devotion to his weak-minded and intemperate wife, 
who has “such a snowy hand” (p. 6), to say nothing of “the small 
white—very white—hand that went up to her exquisite hair now 
and then” (p. 25), is touching. His second marriage was natural, 
but a little inartistic, one thinks. The action of the story is brisk 
and exciting, the plot turning on an act of incendiarism. I rise 
from my perusal with pleasant human feelings towards Mrs. 
Chant—that Britomart of Leicester Square. May her shadow 
hever grow less ! 

From Mrs. Chant to Dr. Parker is a tremendous transition, 
though nothing could be more fitting than that they should both 
speak at once. And this, in fact, they do; for A Preacher's Life 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) appears almost simultaneously with 
“Sellcuts’ Manager.” But the difference! You begin and end 
with saying that Mrs. Chant is feminine and fussy, glowing and 
richly expansive, not to say voluble, but Dr. Parker is migh/y, and 
his words have might. Hear him: “I would as soon think of 
breathing seven times a day as of praying seven times a day.” It 
's Daniel brought to shame, and another Daniel come to judg- 
ment. Dr. Parker is the choicest instrument alive of that 
immense force of religious conviction which has beat marvellous 
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phrases out of the Methodist Soul in all ages as sparks are struck 
out of dead granite by the hooves of impetuous steeds. You 
must believe or disbelieve—accept or repudiate—with every nerve 
in your body if you would write like Dr. Parker. I do not think 
I could bear week by week the noise of that terrible forge in 
Holborn, if it were not for the City Templar’s sense of humour. 
That is very conspicuous. I remember being struck bya sentence 
in his novel, “ Wilmot’s Child” (I quote from memory: “ The days 
ran into one another like a row of stuccoed houses which had not 
been numbered.” Sometimes the humour is Burnandian and 
fatuous ; but let that pass. The Doctor was born in 1830; in 
1858 he went to Cavendish Street Chapel, Manchester; in 
1873 Thomas Binney laid the foundation stone of the City 
Temple. These are the chief steps of his public career. 
Of his great loss in the death of his wife you have heard. 
“We companied with one another full thirty-four years, 
and they seemed but thirty-four days,’ says the Doctor. 
Mrs. Parker was a woman of strong intellect. “To one of the 
Revisers of the New Testament she repeated chapter after chapter 
of the Epistles in Greek. . . . Our house is full of her oil-paint- 
ings and water-colours. ... For years Emma led the singing in 
the City Temple. . . . Domestically ? The whole house is a decisive 
reply.” 

Dr. Parker’s book is rich in appreciations. Mr. Gladstone was 
twice his guest, and in 1887 the Doctor tried to induce that states- 
man to accept, jointly with President Cleveland, the dedication of 
his eulogy on Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. Gladstone declined, 
saying, among other things, “It appears to me that a private 
individual like myself ought not to be, as it were, bracketed or 
placed upon a footing with the President, who is the head and 
representative of a great nation.” In a walk in the grounds of 
Dollis Hill Mr. Gladstone related to Mrs. Parker the story of Jack 
Sheppard. That’s the sort of anecdote I like ; it is much more 
effective than if we had been told that Mr. Gladstone had capped 
Greek verses with Mrs. Parker. On the same principle I quote 
Henry Ward Beecher’s opinion of our metropolis as uttered on the 
top of a four-in-hand :—“ London is some pumpkins, I tell you.” 
But I must stop. The book has the magic of the writer’s per- 
sonality, the fervour, the humour, the piety, albeit streaked with 
complacent reminiscences of presentation clocks and purses. 

“‘ Now, don’t be satirical,” I can hear you say, and that reminds 
me that a compact and serviceable volume of selections in prose 
and verse, entitled English Satires (Blackie. 3s. 6d.), with a 
rather exiguous but fairly intelligent introduction by Mr. Oliphant 
Smeaton, lies before me. One is grateful for the reprint of Thomas 
Moore’s “ Lines on Leigh Hunt,” cast in the form of a commentary 
on a puppy-dog’s criticism of a dead lion :— 


‘“ Though he roar’d pretty well—this the puppy allows— 

It was all, he says, borrow’d—all second-hand roar ; 
And he vastly prefers his own little bow-wows 
To the loftiest war-note the lion could pour.” 


Byron was indeed avenged. 

The book begins with Langland, and ceases with Calverley. 
“Hic Vir” is delicious, yet one would fain have had “ Cherry 
Stones.” 

“ A clod—a piece of orange-peel, 
An end of a cigar, 
Once trod on by a Princely heel, 
How beautiful they are ! ” 


All snobbery is coffined in these lines ; I shall never forget the im - 
pression they made on me. Still, there is plenty to make you feel 
uncomfortable in the book, my dear Fanny. 

One more volume and I have done. Mr. G. F. Monkshood, in 
My Lady Ruby (Greening. 2s. 6d.), is full of literary allusions, 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 


A large number of Bedrooms from 6s, per day, including light 
and attendance. 





A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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and one even catches the not very distant sound of the rolling of 
a log. Amidst a good deal of distressingly disjointed writing is 
dimly seen a girl’s attractive figure. “John Basileon,” the fantasy 
which occupies the latter half of the volume, is much better work 
in which the influence of Mr. Saltus is perceptible. Its intensity 
sinks here and there to the level of the gushing novelette ; on the 
other hand, there are whole pages of admirable rhetoric. The 
story illustrates the enormous power of woman to excite and 
obsess man—an old theme, but an inexhaustible one. Mr. Monks- 
hood’s recent literary sin against Mr. Kipling may therefore be 
shortly forgiven, saith your just but magnanimous. 


REVIEWS 


“THE EAST A-CALLING” 


“In India.” By G. W. Steevens. London and Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 6s. 


ON the principle that the looker-on sees most of the game 
there has arisen a school of journalists whose province it has 
become to visit the ends of the Empire, report, illustrate, criticise, 
and generally radiate to the delectation of a stay-at-home public. 
Of these the most brilliant examples are Mr. G. W. Steevens and 
Mr. Henry Norman. 

With regard to the builders of the British Empire, their verdict 
is in most cases appreciative. This is as it should be. Were it 
otherwise their existence would be inexcusable. They occasionally 
visit less enlightened corners of the earth, where their criticisms 
are not so enthusiastic. One is chiefly surprised that the work of 
these men is often as true as their passage is transitory. It will be 
found that all the best recent literature on East and West belongs 
to this category. Sir Frank Swettenham is an exception. Mr. 
Kipling, of course, stands on a plane of his own—very near the 
immortals. But the newspaper correspondent—Mr. Steevens 
modestly speaks of himself as one—his stay is not so prolonged 
that observation is dulled by the greyness of commonplace. He 
has a wonderful grasp of environment. His impressions are fresh, 
vigorous, and unprejudiced, more convincing than a Government 
House full of blue-books. Of course, he will be always open to the 
objection of superficiality. But there remains the picture. 

In the present case we are concerned with Mr. Steevens’s 
picture of India. A few months there has fathered a volume. It 
will be read by hundreds of Government servants who are com- 
pleting their life’s work in the country, and have not written a 
word—men of scholarship and great resource ; to quote Mr. 
Steevens, “men and gentlemen of good physique, unimpeachable 
integrity, unbending strength of will, abundant common sense and 
tact,” and, we might add, better qualified to give an opinion on 
Indian affairs—military, administrative, economic, educational. 
In justice to Mr. Steevens it must be said that so long as he is 
concerned with the man and his work—the District Officer, the 
Forest Officer, the Doctor, the P.W.D. Engineer, e¢ hoc genus 
omne, good fellows all—his praise is unstinted. But the adminis- 
trative methods and abstract principles of Government do not 
meet with his approval. Now, it is easy to criticise Government 
by the result of its experiments. It is harder in the first instance 
to apply the right methods without the light of these experiments 
to guide us. When Mr. Steevens criticises Government for such 
generally acknowledged errors as the over-education of the Bengali 
Babu and municipal self-government, our sympathies, which 
are with him on these points, are near to being estranged. For 
we know these things to be inevitable and Mr. Steevens a new 
comer. When he inveighs against Government on less debatable 
questions we are more than ever conscious of his very late arrival. 
The feeling is likely to prejudice the official mind, unjustly perhaps, 
and to the disparagement of his many brilliant qualities. The 
very virtues of his style will only aggravate the offence. 

That his work is open to the charge of exaggeration people 
who have lived any time in India will not be able to deny. The 
Forest Officer, for instance, is an extreme case and misleading. 
In the present day more Forest Officers than not either live in 
stations or within a few hours’ ride of white men. A large 
proportion of them are kept in the hills; and many of these 
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apply for more “jungly” districts, where there are better Oppor- 
tunities for sport. 

The description of the domestic side of life in India is also 
misleading ; for how many white men number a_ household of 
thirty on the compound or fifty-six in camp? Many of the more 
striking points of the book, such as the failure of justice and peace, 
and that “India is governed by the native,” though having the 
essence of truth, are distorted by mere love of paradox, or through 
a concession to an age-end press-begotten appetite for the 
sensational. Yet the essence of truth pervades. Mr. Steevens js 
true throughout to the spirit of India. He does not—like a cer. 
tain Babu who is known to us—accuse Government of not being 
a gentleman. On the contrary, he admits that Government has 
always done the straight and disinterested thing, administering 
the country with a single-minded devotion to the interests of its 
own people which has never had a parallel. For the rest, it 
seems that Mr. Steevens, mazed by the incongruities of the East, 
on which he dwells so insistently, has taken a little of India away 
with him. It is aland of hyperbole and paradox ; and Mr. Steevens 
has overstated his case. 

But there remains the picture. There are the country, the 
atmosphere, the colour, the native ; presented with more vivid- 
ness and descriptive power than have been brought to bear on them 
by any save the literary discoverer of India. Moreover, the East 
is provocative of humour, and Mr. Steevens has a large fund. We 
like his Bengali Babu. And all credit is due to him for his 
picture of Providence and the Parlour Game. Much that is enter- 
taining may yet be written upon the Babu. Calcutta University 
is in itself a ponderous joke, subject for a new dictionary of 
humour. 

As regards Mr. Steevens’s style, purists may cavil at such 
verbs as “to fug “and “to juggernaut”; nouns like “ humus”; 
phrases like “ unorientable fanged impossibility” ; and a profusion 
of hyphened adjectives, “ knife-edged shrieks,” “ purple- or brown- 
or carnation-clad women.” His resource in colour adjectives is 
inexhaustible ; which is well, for the East is as brilliantly variegated 
asa Persian quilt. ‘Hyphenated” is an adjective we might employ 
to indicate his more enthusiastic manner. It is his own, and 
adapted to his purpose. More generally conciseness is his, a 
humorous turn of phrase and a felicitous use of the unexpected 
word. Personally the reviewer has seldom enjoyed more an 
arm-chair excursion into the realms of gold. He has revisited 
many familiar scenes in the best of company, and he has heard 
the East a-calling—very loudly—ever since he awoke to the smoké 
and fog of dear, drab London. 


KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


“ King’s” (Cambridge University : College Histories). 
A. Austen Leigh, M.A., Provost of the College. 
F. E, Robinson. 5s. net. 


MANY interests converge in King’s College. Its connection with 
Eton, and the relations of the joint foundation to Wykeham’s ; the 
beauty of its chapel, which with the buildings round it is charac- 
teristic of Cambridge ; the fine music so generously provided ; all 
these mark it out amongst Cambridge colleges. During four 
centuries there was the further distinction, that King’s men could 
claim a degree without examination. In spite of this fact, which 
might be expected to discourage hard work, a number of great 
names are connected with King’s. In the early days the college 
produced a doughty champion of Greek in Richard Croke, who 
taught on the Continent, and appears to have been thought the 
most perfect Greek scholar then living. “An Englishman teach- 
ing Greek to Germans” strikes Mr. Austen Leigh as “rather a 
strange phenomenon.” We hardly think it would strike Professor 
Jebb so, and what said Porson ? 


By Rev. 
London : 


“ The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek, 
All save only Hermann, 
And Hermann’s a German.” 


Sir John Cheke, who taught Cambridge and King Edward Greek, 
was Provost, though originally of St. John’s. The tradition was 
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kept up by a succession of able schoolmasters, chief of them 
Richard Mulcaster, who, three hundred and fifty years ago, advo- 
cated the training of teachers and higher education of women. 
Others are Thomas Thackeray, who revived Harrow, Thomas 
James, under whom Rugby was born again, and Thring, the 
inspired patron of the dull boy. 

King’s comes in touch with several great movements. 
Henry VIII. found a champion in one Fox, the Prayer-book found 
another in Cox, who engaged in a heated controversy with John 
Knox. King’s had her martyrs in the Reformation, her Cavaliers 
and her Roundheads in the troubles, her great revivalist Charles 
Simeon. Of statesmen she can point to Robert Walpole and 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe ; the latter, when an undergraduate of 
twenty-four, arranged peace between Russia and Turkey, and set 
free an army to act against Napoleon. Musicians who came 
thence were Orlando Gibbons and Sterndale Bennett. 

Mr. Austen Leigh has nothing new to tell of the buildings, and 
handsomely acknowledges his debt to Willis & Clark’s “ Archi- 
tectural History of Cambridge.” But he is most judicious in 
choosing what to tell. Ruskin was so unkind as to compare the 
chapel to a dining-table (or was it a pig ?) with its legs in the air ; 
but Mr. Leigh points out that the chapel is but a fragment of 
Henry VI.’s scheme. It was intended to build a whole quadrangle 
on this scale, the design leading up to a cloister with a campa- 
nile. Even now, as he truly says, the chapel “does not disarm 
criticism, but compels admiration.” A beautiful picture is given 
of the interior, which perhaps inspired Milton’s lines “At a 
Solemn Music.” 

Mr. Leigh has curious information as to old college customs. 
Thus in the early days to bathe in the river was a horrible offence, 
punished with a public flogging in hall. There was also a custom 
by which any man who cut chapel was forgiven on producing an 
original epigram. One would serve for his whole undergraduate 
course. The only excuse from chapel ever given was once a year, 
on January 8, “in memoriam Doctoris Cowell, who then and never 
else overslept himself and missed early prayers.” We only wish 
the writer had given us more of this sort. The “Senior Scholar’s 
Book,” summarised here, would have been welcome in full; and 
a few more extracts from college records, such as the entry that 
aman was punished fro percussione enormi Jacobi Scarlett, On 
the method of the book we have only one or two criticisms to 
offer. Exact references are never given, nor are we told whether 
important documents are printed or not ; and the index is incom- 
plete. For the rest the book is excellent. The author writes 
easily and without pedantry; he gives the impression that he 
knows his subject, and he has much literary skill. We can 
honestly say we have found every page interesting, and felt most 
reluctant to put the book down. It isa pity that the needs of a 
series have put a limit on space ; the author has much more to 
say, and we urge him to say it in a comprehensive history of his 
college, 


THE MAGIC OF THE MIND 


“The Psychology of Reasoning.” By Alfred Binet. Translated 
from the Second French Edition by Adam Cowans Whyte, 
B.Sc. London: Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 


A VERY curious book this, full of suggestion. The first thought 
that will strike the lay mind is that science renders materialism 
ridiculous, Science brings forward an overwhelming number of 
Phenomena whose explanation is only found by a courageous 
acceptance of the mind, not only as the centre of a kingdom of 
intangible images, but as the creator of those images by processes 
of which it is unconscious. “We are all,” says Dr. Binet, “ ac- 
quainted with the thoroughly authentic story of an Abbé who 
Wrote sermons during his fits of natural somnambulism. One day 
a white sheet was placed on the page of manuscript which he had 
just finished, and he re-read it on the white sheet, making 
€rasures and corrections here and there which coincided exactly 
with the text below.” Dr. Binet himself can discover images on 
white paper and copy them. A mnemonic prodigy reads off 
Bradshaw from the pages of the book itself, which he creates in his 
mind’s eye. From our own experience of dreamers, from the 
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pages of Albert Moll on hypnotism, innumerable instances are 
forthcoming of the power of the mind to endow the unreal with 
the properties of reality. ‘ Reasoning,” says Dr. Binet, “ pro- 
duces a kind of logical vision which fills the gap in actual vision ; 
it constructs a new universe in our mind on the model of the 
large.” Obviously the knowledge of our own creativeness in this 
respect modifies the importance we can attach to the matter of the 
world we live in. Toa certain extent all vision is a form of being 
hypnotised. As Walt Whitman says :— 


“ There was a child went forth every day ; 
And the first object he looked upon that object he became.” 


Supposing we were all hypnotised together, as it is known crowds 
can be, then we have simply no guarantee of the existence zm z¢self 
of any object that we see. However, we are making from a 
scientific book intoxicating deductions that do not constitute a 
summary or criticism of that book. The book is a fascinating one 
and a difficult, though its conclusion may be briefly given as this: 
that “ reasoning is a synthesis of images,” that all perception is 
the result of reasoning, so that to see an orange as an orange 
demands memory of precedents and the immediate apprehension 
of several conditions ; that “images are not by any means dead 
and inert things,” but that “they have active properties, attract 
each other and become connected and fused together.” In short, 
it is with a sense of a new power—latent it may be, but not in- 
expressible—that we arise: from our reading of the great 
psychologist’s pages, which, be it remarked, are based on “ experi- 
mental researches in hypnotism.” It is clear that memory of 
either kind—visual or auditory—is capable of transcendent utility. 
It may release us from the thraldom of matter ; libraries may be 
printed off in ineffaceable images upon its cells; the visions of 
the delirious inebriate are but proofs of a wonderful aptitude—a 
talent at bay. 


MORE ‘‘ FORTY-FIVE” 


“Sir Sergeant: a Story of Adventures that ensued upon the 
*45’.” By W. L. Watson. London and Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. 6s. 


IN this romance a new writer makes a successful début. It is 
rarely that the trick of an admittedly popular school is done to a 
turn at the first attempt ; but done it is in this case,and one can 
only hope that so able a pen will push for conquest in newer fields. 
With swift, bold strokes at the very commencement, the villain of 
the piece, the hero, and the heroine are set before us on the post 
road between Perth and Dundee. There is great stir. The villain 
—an officer, like Mr. Locker-Lampson’s pathetic lieutenant, with a 
mania for promotion—is “trussed up,” the heroine—Lady Christine 
—going gaily in male attire (a proceeding which, since Shake- 
speare’s Rosalind, has never lacked piquancy), is riding free, and 
the reader is a Jacobite in five minutes. The fair daughter of 
Lord Balmeath is not destined to be the bride of the gallant 
sergeant, though in the exigency of counterplot they play at 
sweethearting on one occasion. It is the sergeant’s 7d/e to serve 
her devotedly for her father’s sake, and to scheme for her union 
with another man, while his own heart crushes a futile longing. 
Thus the book, which is named after him, is free from the bump- 
tious optimism that characterises many tales of adventure. A 
deformed lad, deficient in intellect, shares the pathos of this hope- 
less submission to the charms of Lady Christine, and the pathos, 
let it be said, is of fine and unobtrusive quality. The author’s 
economy in the matter of blood is also to be commended. He 
might almost have signed the pledge against that intoxicating 
fluid. As to character-drawing, it is easy to see by his Provost how 
well he understands the canny Scot’s provincial mind with its 
“ hedging” proclivities. 

In the case of a new writer, an illustration of his style is to be 
desired in a review. Note how adroitly the social attitude of a 
bygone day is suggested by this scrap of dialogue :— 

“¢Whisht, you fool!’ said Lowrie. ‘ Leezie, the lass, sleeps 
through the wall. Her mother’s cousin is married on a bailie, 
an’ clavers in these times are good evidence.’ ” 

For true drollery, again, commend us to the following passage. 
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A staunch Scottish lady has just said that even Providence could 
not induce her to quit her master’s house. Says the sergeant :— 


“¢] admire a mind that’s set aboon the very decrees 0’ 
Providence, an’ will die where it will, whether in Cupar or 
Crail. . . . But touching your mortal extinction in this par- 
ticular house, do ye think ye're allowing sufficiently for 
plagues, conflagrations, and earthquakes ?’ 

“¢Farthquakes !’ said the woman. ‘Earthquakes in 
Crail? Man, you're bletherin’.. Say Anster, if ye like; or 
St. Andrews, where a good shake up might do good; but at 
Crail : na, na.’ 

“Well, Lowrie,’ said Grier,‘ you can leave earthquakes 
out o’ your prayers this night.’” 


The romantic school have not as a rule the talent of painting 
any average face so as to show the inevitable difference between 
it and other average faces. That is why they rely on grotesques 
to correct the insipidity of the perfectly beautiful beings whose 
fortunes they follow. Mr. Watson does not prove himself an 
exception to this rule, but so “well observed” a passage as 
this suggests latent powers of portraiture :— 

“For every speech he had an appropriate grimace by which 
he strove to confirm the sense of his words, and which he would 
maintain until intelligence showed upon the listener’s face.” 

“] know the ring of a gentleman’s soul,” says one of the 
characters, and there is no dearth of the fine phrases of men of 
honour in these pages. “Villain is carrion.” Is it not the last 
word of rampant honour? “Health, liberty, and a hard task— 
these make a man,” says the sergeant. Have all the almanacs 
that ever were written said anything braver? There lies the whole 
sanity of the man of honour. 

They talk of “clean” books ; this is better than clean—which 
too often means c/eaned—it is fresh, innately pure. It is, more- 
over, of absorbing interest. Yet it is after all of the nature of the 
manufactured article ; in plot and language it merely aims at the 
picturesque, and is not a historical representation in the larger 
meaning of the term. Therefore, as we said at the beginning, we 
await a conquest by Mr. Watson in an unexplored field. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING has yet to hazard his maiden effort on the 
political hustings. He was announced to speak on the Transvaal 
Crisis on Friday under the Brighton Dome, and we all asked 
whether he proposed to be a politician only while the war lasts, or 
whether Friday night marked the beginning of a new career for 
him. But the psychological moment passed when Mr. Kruger 
thrust the sword into our hands ; and Mr. Kipling is nothing if not 
a man of the moment. When the moment does arrive there 
is no reason why a man of Mr. Kipling’s parts should not take a 
hand in the councils of the nation, if so minded. Precedent for it 
abounds, beginning, say, with Bacon, and running right down to 
Birrell. Mr. Balfour writes an occasional book or two, and so 
do Mr. George Wyndham and Mr. Justin M’Carthy and Mr. 
Thomas Gibson Bowles, and the Duke of Argyle and Lord 
Rosebery. And, when all is said, Mr. Kipling is nearly as good a 
poet as Mr. William Allan, even if he never quite invades the 
silences inhabited by Mr. W. B. Yeats. 


The non-copyright patriotic poem is becoming a fashion. To 
Mr. Kipling, who has set many fashions in his time, belongs the 
praise—or, should we say, the blame? Mr. ‘Swinburne follows 
hot-foot, but it is to the tune only of a sonnet. This is 
Mr. Swinburne, armed to the teeth as it were, in the Zimes of 
Wednesday :— 


Patience, long sick to death, is dead. Too long 
Have sloth and doubt and treason bidden us be 
What Cromwell’s England was not, when the sea 

To him bore witness given of Blake how strong 

She stood, a commonweal that brooked no wrong 
From foes less vile than men like wolves set free 
Whose war is waged where none may fight or flee— 
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With women and with weanlings. Speech and song 
Lack utterance now for loathing. Scarce we hear 

Foul tongues that blacken God’s dishonoured name 

With prayers turned curses and with praise found shame 
Defy the truth whose witness now draws near 

To scourge these dogs, agape with jaws afoam, 

Down out of life. Strike, England, and strike home. 


Here, as is his wont, our sole remaining bard hits the right 
nail on the head ; though “ Strike, England, and strike home,” is 
not too original. Indeed, leaving out the question of metre, “ Lay 
on, Macduff,” would have done quite as well. And one wonders 
how many Englishmen really consider the people of the Transvaal 
in the light of “dogs agape with jaws afoam.” Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr. Swinburne merely wishes to imply that Mr. Kruger and 
his numerous nephews and nieces are Loar-hounds. 


One wonders if the steady moralists amongst our young poets 
have risen to the occasion as they should in the matter of that 
one pound sterling prize which a Continental lady has offered for 
the best poem against the evils of strong drink. One hopes, too, 
that the competitors have found themselves superior to mere 
temperance tracts in verse. The principle of the thing and the 
munificence of the prize should bear the bardic soul off the beaten 
track. A Dantean vision of the horrors seen in “ D. T.” would, 
for obvious reasons, be extremely effective. The “ Inferno” 
picture— 


“ Around them greenest hydras twisting rolled 
Their volumes ; adders and cerastes crept 
Instead of hair, and their fierce temples bound ”— 


gives a great cue, while the well-managed theme of a drunkard 
doomed to thirst unending, tormented through the ceons of Hades 
with vain thoughts of “lapping Narcissus’ mirror up,” like yet 
another “Inferno” figure, might set the race shuddering. It will 


be interesting to see if the results come up to our epic ex- 
pectations. 


The new edition of Shakespeare, edited by Professor Dowden, 
which Messrs. Methuen have had in preparation for some time, 
will begin to appear forthwith. The first volume is “ Hamlet” 
and is edited by Professor Dowden himself. Some care only to 
enjoy the play without the disturbance of notes ; and so to them 
a clear, uninterrupted, most readable type is given. Second, there 
are others who, as they read like to have the annotator to lighten 
them on the way. For these readers a body of explanatory notes, 
in which a mean is attempted between parsimony and superfluity, 
has been provided. Thirdly, there are the Shakespearians who 
have a legitimate desire themselves to check or control the work 
of the editor in the formation of his text. For them an attempt 
is made to exhibit the variations of text which are found in the 
primary sources, say the Quarto of 1604 or the Folio of 1623. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Economics, &c. 


‘‘Tue Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century,” by Henry 
Grey Graham, The author does not deal with the picturesque sides of 
his period or with its politics. ‘*In that century there was a continuous 
revolution going on—a gradual transformation in manners, customs, 
opinions, among every class ; the rise and progress of agricultural, com- 
mercial, and intellectual energy that turned waste and barren tracts to 
fertile fields—stagnant towns to centres of busy trade—a lethargic, 
slovenly populace to an active, enterprising race. . . . These facts const 
tute the real history of the Scots in the eighteenth century.” (Black. 
2vols. Pp. 265 and 279. 245.) 

“Present-day Egypt,” by Frederic Courtland Penfield, U.S. 
Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General to Egypt, 1893-97, is a very 10 
teresting volume, critical, historical, and general, the more so as the 
point of view is that of a foreign observer with no axe of his own to 
grind. The book is well illustrated and handsome in appearance. 
Macmillan, Tp. 366. 10s. 
won we ) | Continued on page 346. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


Volume II. Ready October 24. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY 
EDITED BY 


LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Small folio, bound in Leather, with a Design in gold from an Historic 
binding, gilt top. Price 21s, net. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME II. 
Cyrit Davenport, F.S.A. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 





On the Binding 

A Miniature Moloch 

The Ettrick Shepherd 

Myths of the Magnet 

Selections from the Letters of Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire 

A Poet's Prayer 

Some Realities of the Pilgrim's Progress 

La Bruyére 

On Cameos, with Special Reference to the Marl- 
borough Gems Cyrit Davenport, F.S.A. 

The Oriental Character J. L. Gorsr. 

A Garden and a Farm in North Wales ALETH#A WIEL. 

Ridet Olympus WixtuiaM J. Locke. 

Natural Selection in Literature W. Brook ApaAms. 

Angling Days F. B. Money Courts. 

Sie Henry Irving L. F. Austin. 

A Journey through Abyssinia Lorv Lovart. 

Impressions and Opinions 

Notes on the Portraits 


Edited by Tue Ducuess oF 
DEVONSHIRE. 

STEPHEN Pui utrs. 

James F. FasHam. 

Tue Eart or Crewe. 


LioneL Cust, F.S.A. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SEVEN PHOTOGRAVURES AFTER 
FEDERIGO ZUCCARO. ANTONIO MORO. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, VAN DYCK. 
GORDON CRAIG, &e. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 


SELBORNE., By Gicpert White. Edited by Grant ALLEN. With 
upwards of: 200 Illustrations by Epmunp H. New. Containing Photogravure 
Portraits of Thomas Pennant and Daines Barrington (White's Fellow Naturalists), 
White's ‘‘ Observations on Nature,” and Poems ; and some hitherto unpublished 
Notes by SamuEL Taytor CoLeripGe. Uniform with ‘‘ Walton's Angler.” 
Fcp. 4to. 568 pages, bound in buckram, 21s. net. 


THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, 


and other Essays and Sketches. By SrerpHen Gwynn, Author of “ The 
Repentance of a Private Secretary.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN 


IDEALS AND THE WORLD'S PEACE, By Cuartes WA.p- 
STEIN, Slade Professor at Cambridge. Fecp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


OSBERN AND URSYNE: a Drama 


in Three Acts by Joun Oxiver Hoppers. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, net. 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF LA 


FONTAINE. With 100 Full-page Illustrations, Title-page, Frontispiece, 
and Cover Design by Percy J. Bittincuursr, Uniform with “A Hundred 
Fables of AZsop.” Fep. 4to. 6s. 


PIERRETTE : Fairy Stories. 


DE Vere STACPOOLE, 
Cuartes Ropinson, 


By Henry 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations and Cover Design by 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt top, 6s. 


BLUE BEARD’S PICTURE-BOOK. 


Containing Blue Beard, Sleeping Beauty, and Baby's Own Alphabet. Complete 
with end papers and covers, together with collective titles, end papers, decorative 
¢loth cover, and newly written Preface by WALTER CRANE. , In Parts separately, 
1s. each; in Volumes, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT TO THE STUDENTS OF THE REFORMATION 
PERIOD (¥ust ready). 


THE REFORMATION IN ENG- 


LAND, Essays on Subjects connected with it. By S. R. MarrLanp, Author 
of “ The Dark Ages.” With an Introduction by Rev. A. W. Hurron. 6s. net. 


JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 2 vols. 24s. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND 


a THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. H. Grey 
RAHAM. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


RESEARCHES IN THE HISTORY OF 


ECONOMICS. By Prof. E. Nys, LL.D. Translated by Mrs. N. F. and 
A. R. DryHurst. 


Now ready, Cheap Issue, in 1 handy volume, demy 8vo. 1,232 pp. price 16s. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF BIRDS. By 


AtFrReD Newton, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. Assisted by Hans Gapow, F.R.S. 
With Contributions from RicHarp Lypekker, B.A., F.R.S., CHARLEs S. Roy, 
M.A., F.R.S., and Ropert W. SHuFELpT, M.D. 
‘* The most comprehensive review of the subject of ornithology extant, and in it will 
be found a concise summary on most of the important works of ornithology from the 
earliest times."—Nature. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


NELL GWYN’S DIAMOND. By 


I. Hoorsr, Author of “‘ His Grace o’ the Gunne,” ‘* A Minister's Conversion,” &c- 
‘* A stirring novel that will make a ‘hit,’ perhaps more decided than that achieved 
by ‘ His Grace o’ the Gunne.’”—The Literary World. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


QUESTIONS FOR WOMEN 


EN). By Honnor Morten. 
Fawcett, LL.D. 
‘* Miss Morten's account of women’s honourable and useful work—lecturing in 
Wormwood Scrubbs, for instance—is deeply interesting.” —Oxtlook. 


(AND 


With an Introduction by Mrs. HENRY 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


AFTER BIG GAME IN CENTRAL 


AFRICA : Records of a Sportsman from August, 1894, to November, 1897 
when crossing the Dark Continent from the Mouth of the Zambesi to the French 


Congo. With a Map of the Route and over 60 Illustrations. By Epovarp Foa, 
a Translated from the French, with an Introduction, by FREDERIC 
EES. 


** M. Foa, whose book has just been published, is entitled to take rank with the 
greatest English hunters—Gordon-Cumming, Selous, Kirby, and Sir Samuel Baker. 
The book is full of exciting adventures and interesting observations on the habits of 
wild animals." —S¢. James's Gazette. 





A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. 


COMPLETE 





IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
Large post 8vo, with Maps, 6s. per volume. 
Volumes One and Two Now Ready. 


VOLUME I. 


INDI A CEYLON, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 
§ BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, HONG KONG. 


With an Introduction by Sir RAYMOND WEST, LL.D., K.C.LE. 


With Two Maps. Large post 8vo. 6s. 





VOLUME II. 


BRITISH AFRICA. 


With an Introduction by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 


And Four Maps. Large post 8vo. 6s. 


The five volumes will constitute a survey of the British Empire by the most distin- 
guished and experienced writers upon Imperial interests. Every care has been taken to 
avoid the dry-as-dust method of statistics, and the articles will be found not only com- 
plete and minutely informative, but also attractive in exposition, genial, and emizently 
readable. It is improbable that so much information of so essential a character has ever 
been brought together into so small a compass, and the volumes will be found to present 
a study of the life, resources, and future prospects of the British Empire unparalleled 
for accuracy, dignity, and charm. Each volume has explanatory maps, so that no 
detail is omitted that may conduce toa rapid comprehension of the large and fruitful 
topic under discussion. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers or the Publishers. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LD. 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. G. W. STEEVENS'S NEW WORK 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The FIRST EDITION of “IN INDIA,” by G. W. 
STEEVENS, Author of “WITH KITCHENER 
TO KHARTUM,” &c., having been exhausted 
immediately after publication, a SECOND EDI- 
TION is published this day. With a Map. Crown 
Svo. price Six Shillings. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

**To read this book is a liberal education in one of the most 

interesting and least known portions of our Empire.” 
—St. fames's Gazette. 

** Reveals India and our methods of government there to the 
British elector with a eompleteness that has never before been 
equalled.”—Daily Mail. 

** Contains many brightly-coloured word pictures of cit'es and 
peoples, manners and customs.”—-Vorning Post. 


CHURCH AND FAITH: Being Essays on the 


Teaching of the Church of England. By Dr. Wace, Dean Farrar, Dr. WriGHT, 
Rev. R. E. Bartvert, Principal Drury, Canon Meyrick, Professor MouLe, 
Chancellor SmirH, MontaGuE Bartow, Sir RicHarp Temp e, Bart., E, H. 
BLAKENEY, and J. T. TomLinson. 

With Introduction by the Loxp Bisnor oF HEREFORD. 








Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Edited by PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE: 


Being ‘2 continuous and comparative History. 


THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By O iver E tron, B.A., 


Lecturer in English Literature, Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


ON TRIAL. By ZACK, Author of “ Life is Life.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

**Is something more than remarkable...... We have not read for a long time any 
piece of prose fiction which impressed us so much— indeed, it is a question whether any 
woman among those now writing in this country has done anything so masterly.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*There are scenes and situations set forth with the utmost simplicity of phrase, 
which yet strike the reader with that directness of impact of which Heine possessed the 
supreme secret in verse. "—Spectator. 

“One of those rare stories that stand apart from their fellows......... Tragic yet 
simple, true and yet not harsh, Zack's story moves inevitably towards the final 
page.” —Oxtlook. 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND ITS PLACE 


IN EUROPEAN CIVILISATION: Being a General Introduction to the 

‘County Histories of Scotland.” By RosertT Munro, M.A., M.D., Author of 
“* Prehistoric Problems,” ‘* The Lake-Dwellings of Europe,” &c, With numerous 
Illustrations, Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“*This admirable book presents in simple and popular form, and yet with as much 
scientific precision as the state of our knowledge will allow, the discoveries and con- 
clusions reached by archxology concerning the inhs abitants of Scotland and their stages 
of culture in the ages before the written period.” — Scotsman. 


A HISTORY OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


1838-1899, By J. J. Faure, Member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
London, and of the Société Internationale des Electriciens, Paris; Author of 
et History of Electric Telegraphy to the Year 1837” &c. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The book is throughout well-informed and workmanlike. It will be welcome to 
everyone particularly interested in this subject, and forms a noteworthy contribution to 
the history of recent scientific discovery.”—Scotsman. 


OUR LADY OF DARKNESS. By Bernarp 


CAPE s, Author of “‘ The Adventures of the Comte de la Muette,” “‘ The Lake of 
Wine,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Mr. Capes has made a name for himself in literature, and this book certainly main- 
tains it.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* Emphatically a book to be read.”—Black and White. 
a masterpiece, intensely realistic.’ '—Birmingham Gazette. 
‘* Mr. Capes’s book is a clever, reasoned, consistent piece of work.” 


SIR SERGEANT: a Story of Adventure that 


Ensued upon the ‘’45." By W. L. Watson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Sir Sergeant is one of a most vivid and attractive characters we have encoun- 
tered for a “ay SMB. cocsvces The book will be read with the keenest enjoyment by all 
who still relish healthy adventures.” —Saturday Review. 


EVEN IF. By J. Morcan pe Groot, Author 


of * ‘A Lotus Flower.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


3. ae ne book is interesting throughout, and the foreign atmosphere lends a novelty of 
its own.’ — Outlook. 
** A masterpiece..... .. entertaining 








—Daily Mail. 





and skilfully told.”"—Birmingham Gazette. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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New Editions and Reprints 


‘*The Tragedy,” by Bernardino Ochino, is reprinted from Bishop 
Ponet’s translation from the original Latin MS., one of the rarest known 
to scholars. The book is edited and has an intoadastion and notes by 
C. £. Plumpire. (Richards. Pp. 255. 6s.) 

A very charming and dainty edition of Jane Austen’s “ Sense and 
Sensibility,” exceptionally well illustrated by Chr7s Hammond, and in- 
cluding an introduction by Joseph Jacobs, is published. (Allen. Pp. 389. 65,) 

Messrs, Cassell send us a copy of their new and ‘‘ popular edition ” of 
Stanley J. Weyman’s spirited ‘* Story of Francis Cludde,” bound in a 
particularly attractive cover. (Pp. 442. 35.6d.). Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
send us a very tastefully produced reissue of ‘*For Freedom,” Tighe 
Hopkins’ able romance of the Italian war of liberation, (Pp. 317. 65.) 


Fiction 

‘*Stalky & Co.” by Rudyard Kipling, is the rollicking volume of 
schoolboy stories that we had already surmised from certain eagerly read 
stories in the Windsor Magazine. (Macmillan, Pp. 272. 6s.) 

‘*Miss Malevolent,” by the azonymous author of ** The Hypocrite,” 
tells with vivacity the story of a young and newly wedded artist who was 
betrayed intoa momentary infidelity and got talked about. The betrayer, 
a Roman Catholic young woman, is supposed to owe much of her wicked- 
ness to her religion. (Greening. Pp. 231. 35. 6d.) 

*“*The Doctor : a Study from Life,” by Henry de Vere Stacpoole, seems 
a very good book, quiet, well-written, and sincerely felt. The old village 
doctor is the leading figure, and he is drawn with a sure hand and plenty 
of affection. (Unwin. Pp. 247. 6s.) 

** All Sorts,” by Z. 7. Aleade, is a nice story introducing us to the 
widow of a gentleman who ‘‘had been a Major-General in a Lancer 
regiment ” and her daughter. The two are ruined, and instead of genteel 
poverty in the country take to boarding-house keeping in Bloomsbury. 
Young men are among the boarders, one of these a publisher whom the 
heroine makes ‘‘a better man of.” (Nisbet. Pp. 380. 6s.) 

‘*Lady Barbarity,” by % C. Snazth, is described as ‘‘a romantic 
comedy,” and seems rather good. Distinctly cheerful is the opening. 
Says the fair heroine before proceeding further, *‘ To deny that I am an 
absurdly handsome being would be an affectation.” This is frank, and 
also explains matters. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 319. 6s.) 

‘*James Cope” is by Cuthbert Barmby. The cover is embellished 
with a picture of a man sitting on another man and holding a pistol to 
his nose. Both wear a sufficiently ferocious expression. Need we say 
more? (Ward, Lock. Pp. 329. 35. 6d.) 

**In the Year of Waterloo,” by O, V. Caine, is a rattling good story, 
founded on authentic history. Napoleon, Wellington, and other asso- 
ciates are the actors, and the book is charmingly illustrated by Miss Chris. 
Hammond. (Nisbet. Pp. 365. 6s.) 

‘“*The Taming of the Jungle,” by C. W. Doyle, suggests a pair of 
more famous predecessors; but, unlike Mr. Kipling’s stories, this tells 
only of the jungle folk whose ‘‘ loves and hates are ingenuous, and present 
social aspects that must vanish before the march of civilisation.” The 
author knows his people, and presents a very interesting picture of these 
primitive Himalayans. Mr. Nettleship has painted an excellent, if mis- 
leading, cover for the book. popes Pp. 190. 35. 6d.) 

‘Princess Feather,” by 4. C. Znchdold, is a novel that has cost some 
pains. It is thoughtfully and ica written, and the story it unfolds 
of a London maid married to a brutal ex-seaman is well worth listening 
to. The period is some eighty years back. (Hutchinson. Pp. 348. 65.) 

‘*A Very Rough Diamond,” by Florence Warden, is like the 
‘* Taming of the Shrew,” only the two chief parts are reversed. The idea 
is thoroughly well carried out, and the girl scores off the self-willed hero 
till the happy ending. (Nisbet. Pp. 147. 25. 6d.) 

‘*The Scarlet Woman,” a novel by Joseph Hocking, opens with an 
interesting situation. A lover’s quarrel has led the young man to enter a 
monastery. Two friends of his are bent on his release, the one from the 
novelty of the experiment, the other on grounds more altruistic. The 
sequel should prove interesting. (Bowden. Pp. 411. 35. 6d.) 

Anna, Comtesse de Brémont’s ‘* Studies and Pictures of Life in Johannes- 
burg ” figure collectively as a novel entitled ‘* The Gentleman Digger.” 
Though nominally a reissue of a book that created some stir ten years 
ago, the work has been entirely rewritten. Much that might now be 
offensive to some of the persons portrayed has been omitted ; while there 
are a new preface and illustrations. ‘‘Ten years [says the preface] have 
accomplished the fulfilment of Ariadne’s prophecy of the future of Cecil 
Rhodes. Ten years have beheld the storming by Croesus of social and 
financial London—and witnessed the tragic end of his greatness.” There 
is so much in the novel that touches in a piquant way ¢/e theme of the 
moment that it is sure of popularity. (Greening. 35. 6d.) 

[Continued on page 35% 
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GREENING’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


ISTORY OF NURSERY RHYMES. %) ec 8: Cres: 

A H ® This interesting book 
is the result of many years’ research among nursery folk-lore of all nations, and 
traces the origin and political significance of nursery rhymes from the earliest 
times. Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt, 4s. [Now ready. 
MAN AND THE WITS Epigrams on Woman, Love, and Beauty. 

wo ® Compiled and Edited by G. F. Monks- 
yoop, Author of ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling: The Man and His Work,” “ My Lady 
Ruby,” &c. Small 8vo. art vellum, gilt extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. Paper boards, 
rough edges, for re-binding, 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 


PILLYPINGLE PASTORALS. 3,%*v {002.2 
THE ® Druip Grayt. Illustrated 
by W. J. Morgan. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 
ACHELOR BALLADS and other Lazy Lyrics. By Harry A. Spurr, 
B 9 Author of ‘A Cockney in Arcadia.” With 
Fifty Illustrations by John Hassall. Cr. 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 
TRIP TO PARADOXIA and other Humours of the Hour. Being 
A y Contemporary pictures of Social Fact and 
Political Fiction. By T. H.S. Escorr, Author of “ Personal Forces of the 
Period,” &c. Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt, 5s. net. [Now ready. 
With some Stories from the Black Museum. 
BYE-WAYS OF CRIME. By R. J. Power Berrey. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 
THE BLACK TULIP 3y ALEXANDRE Dumas. The HAYMARKET 
® Epition. Done nto English, with an Introduc- 
tion, by S. I. ApArr FitzGera.p. Crown 8vo., art cloth, 2s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 
A MAN ADRIFT Being Leaves from a Nomad’s Portfolio. By Bart 
* Kennepy, Author of “ Darab’s Wine Cup,” “ The 
Wandering Romanoff,” &c. A narrative of adventure in all parts of the world. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. [Shortly. 
VATHEK A superb Illustrated Edition of George Beckford’s famous romance. 
® Edited, with an Introduction, by Justin HANNAFoRD. Full-page 
pictures by W. S. Rogers. Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. (October. 


RUDYARD KIPLINC: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 


An Appreciation by G. F. Monxsnoop, Second edition, crown 8vo. buckram, 
5s. net. [Vow ready, 


RINGAN CILHAIZE s or, The Covenanters. By Joun Garr. Edited, 
§ with an Introduction, by Sir GeorGe DovuGtas. 
This is a reprint of Galt’s cleverest and most interesting novel. Crown 8vo. cloth 

gilt, 6s. [Nearly ready. 
THE EPICUREAN A Tale of Mystery and Adventure. By Tuomas 
® Moore. Edited, with an_ Introduction, by Justin 
Hannarorp. Full-page Illustrations by W. Smart. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NONSENSE NUMBERS AND JOCULAR JINCLES 


for Funny Little Folk. A Nursery Book written by Druip Grayt. Pictured by 
Walter J. Morgan. 4to. cloth, picture cover, 5s. [October. 

SOME FAMOUS HAMLETS (Sarah Bernhardt, Henry Irving, 

Beerbohm Tree, Wilson Barrett, and 

Forbes Robinson). By Ciement Scott. With an Appreciation of CLEMENT 

Scorr. Written by L. ARTHUR GREENING. Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Noventher. 


NEW FICTION. 
IN MONTE CARLO, fy yi hire and Sword,” Mo.’ Tans 


lated from the original Polish by C. S. pE Sorssons. With a new Portrait of the 


Author. First Edition exhausted three days after publication, Second Edition 
now ready. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SHAMS ¥ A Brilliant Society Novel. By One of the Most Popular Novelists of 
® the Day. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


f salistic Story of Mod Life in Oxford < 
THE HYPOCRITE. Locealistis iat Eakcion, with pyrny Fo = 
ready. Sixth Edition in the Press. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MISS MALEVOLENT. $0.50 9{ Moston, 2i6 fy Lonon 


art cloth, 3s. 6d (Now ready. 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGCE A Powerful Story of Life in Johannes- 

® burg. By Anna, Comtesse pE Bre- 

mont, Author of ‘‘ The Ragged Edge,” ‘“‘A Son of Africa,” &c. A New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. LVow ready. 


THE WEIRD WELL A Tale of To-day. By Mrs. Atec McMILLan, 
® Author of “The Evolution of Daphne,” “So Runs 
my Dream,” &c. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. [Vow ready. 


ZORASTRO. An Historical Romance. By Creswick J. THompson, Author 


of ‘*The Mystery and Romance of Alchemy,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
MY LADY RUB and JOHN BASILEON : CHIEF OF POLICE. Two 
Kipling: The Man and His Work,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. éd. 


Stories. By G. F. Monksuoop, Author of ‘‘ Rudyard 
[Now ready. 
SUCH IS THE LA 


An Interesting Story. By Marie M. Sav.eir, 
® Author of ‘‘An Uncanny Girl,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. | Now ready. 
MORA « One Woman's History. A Dramatic Tale. By T. W. Sreicut, Author 
* of “The Crime in the Wood,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE LADY PALMIST. *..""":,,.2° 


STAFF, Author of ‘ Weeds and Flowers,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


{¢ ete ber. 
A GIRL OF THE NORTH. 4,72! ¢{tondorcand Canada. By 
A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY. 
A CRY IN THE NICHT. oe kaa Hands in the 


(November. 
Darkness,” “ Death and the Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (October, 





A Powerful Novel. By Herverr 
Avams. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
[Nearly ready. 





London : GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, | 








A SELECTION FROM 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
New and Forthcoming Books. 





BIOGRAPHY. 





UNIFORM WITH THE TWO-VOL. EDITION OF MAHAN’S 
‘“ NELSON.” 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 

The Restoration of the Martial Power of Great Britain. By the 

Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, M.P., Bart. Profusely 

Illustrated with Maps, Battle Plans, Photogravures. 2 vols. 8vo. 


36s. net. [Ready in October. 
LIFE OF NELSON. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. The New, Revised, and much 
Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol. of over 750 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
With a New Preface. The Illustrations and Battle Plans as in the 
2 vol. 36s. Edition. [Ready. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD 
BICKERSTETH, late Bishop of South Tokyo. 

3y Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. Frontispiece Portrait in 

Photogravure and Half-tone Reproductions. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
[Ready in October. 





HISTORY. 





VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 

3y WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. Illustrated by Photogravure 

Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures taken from contemporary and 

authentic sources. Each volume is complete in itself, with an Index, 

and orders are taken either for Sets or for separate Volumes. Volumes 

I. to IV. now ready. Volume V. in December. Royal 8vo. 25s. each 


net. 

‘*A worthy memorial of our naval history...... will take high rank 
among the literary achievements of the Victorian era. A work that must 
now be regarded as indispensable to serious students of English history.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. 


Naval History of the Spanish American War. By H. W. WILSON, 
Author of “ Ironclads in Action.” With Maps, Charts, Battle Plans, 
and numerous Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

[Ready shortly. 


OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND 
YEARS (KING ALFRED TO KHARTOUM). 

By Captain S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. With many Illustrations of 

Ships, showing their progressive stages from century to century. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. [/n preparation. 





FINE ART. 





REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’ANVERS), Auther of ‘‘ The 
Elementary History of Art,” &c. Illustrated by Six beautifully 
printed Photogravures and Forty-four Half-tone Reproductions from 
characteristic examples of the representative work of fifty of the 
greatest Painters of the nineteenth century. Illustrated. Colombier 
&vo. 30s. net. [Ready in November. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE XIXth 
CENTURY. 

Edited by MAX ROOSES, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, 
Antwerp. Translated by F. KNow.es. With Biographical Notices. 
With over 200 Illustrations, besides Six Etchings by Philip Zilcken, 
Six Photogravure Plates, and Twelve Half-tone Full-page Plates. 
Vol. I. published in 1898. Vol. II. now ready. 4to. cloth extra, 
about 300 pages. Each £2 2s. net. 


BURMA. 
3y MAX and BERTHA FERRARS. 300 pages Text, and 450 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. One vol. demy 4to. cloth extra, 30s. net. 
[Ready in November. 
The life of the Burman is portrayed from the cradle to the grave. A 
series of 450 consecutive photographs illustrate the characteristic situations 
in the life of the leading race, the aboriginal or hill races, the effects of 
scenery, the animals and the vegetation. 


NICOLAS POUSSIN: 
His Life and Work. By ELIZABETH H. DENIO, Ph.D. With 
Eight Photogravures. In One Medium 8vo. Vol. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
a [Ready. 
EDITION DE LUXE, crown 4to. strictly limited to 85 Copies, 60 for 
the United Kingdom and 25 for America. 7 wo Guineas net. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
| FINE ART GALLERY, 


| 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


| A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


‘PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
_ AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 
| OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


_AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 


GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. | 
AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 
AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 


PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. | 








AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 


'AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM THE 


PARIS SALONS. 


other Hard Woods are on View. 
FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and prove | 


| acceptable Presents. They are eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Boudoir, Dining-room, Shooting Box, &c. 
| = 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now ready. 
New Edition of 160 pages. With 120 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. Post 
free, 1s. | 


| THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


Numerous Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and 
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“THE MAN OF THE YEAR” 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES 
OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. Illustrated by Sranuey L, 
Woop. Crown 8vo. cloth, uniform with first volume, price 6s, 











* This delightful volume is likely to be not only one of the most read, but also on 
of the most talked-of works of fiction issued during the autumn season, * Unlike com 
fictional heroes whose names have become world-renowned, Captain Kettle’s personality 
does not entirely dwarf those in his immediate vicinity ; other characters there are to be 
found connected with his life history who are quite worth making acquaintance with 
Perhaps the best description of the famous seafarer is the pithy comment of one of the 
characters that ‘there is more man to the cubic inch about him than anyone else | have 
come across for a very long while.’ ""— World. 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN KETTLE. 


** Never has a hero won the heart of the public so spontaneously as this fire-eating 
little sailor whose name has become as familiar and as typical as Dickens's Captain 
ttle. 2 cccces Those who have read his early adventures will need no recommendation 
to follow his further career ; those who have not we strongly advise to repair the 
emission at once. What Lord Kitchener is in history Captain Kettle is in fiction—the 
man of the year."—Birmingham Daily Gazette, 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN KETTLE. 


“ Has no equal among the fiction heroes of the last two years. Kettle is unique; 
beside him Sherlock Holmes is a bloodless, mechanical thing." —Dundee Advertiser. 














C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Lrtp., Henrietta Street, W.C. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK haga on & (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses zs so es: 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 











SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, gilt top, pp. 407, 5s. net ; Selections, 1s. net; 
of all Booksellers, 

OUR EARTH: Night to Twilight (the Story of Man). 

3y GeorGe Fercuson. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to the late Right 

Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. ‘‘ What Promise whispered now ?” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 


1s. each, InLustRaTED. Maps by Joun Bartuotomew, F.R.G.S, 
The isle of Wight. | The Vale of Llangolien. | Breoon and Its Beacons. 





The Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bou and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Hastings, and 8t. Leonards. 


Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harieoh, Portmadoo, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 

Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 

A brilliant book."—7hAe Times. “ Particularly good,’—Academypr 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Leverpoe! Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, 6.5 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coox, M.A. 
f¢. THe HoTets or tHE Woripv. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the world. 


Uangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Bookseliers, 











ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 10 
matter what the subject. Please state wants. 5s. each offered for ‘ Handley 
Cross," 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘ Hawbuck Grange," 1847; ‘‘ Cook om 
Foxhunting,” 1826; ‘Ask Mamma,” 1858; ‘ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860; “* Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” 1853; ‘‘ Life of John Mytton,” 1835; ** Warwickshire Hunt,” 1837; 
“ Alpine Journal,” vols. 1 to 3; ‘ Freer's Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863.—BAKE8'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Out-of print Books supplied. Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, 1s. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.—-THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 








THE DOME: 22 [Illustrated Monthly 


Magazine and Review of a Literature, Music, and the Graphic Arts. 
Fep. 4to. One Shilling net. 


THE DOME. No. :2 ready on Tuesday, 


with 13 Full-page Plates, and contributions by Laurence Binyon, Laurence Hous- 
man, israfel, L, A. Corbeille, W. B. Yeats, &c. 


THE DOME, [n commemoration of the 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Chopin's death, No. 12 contains Two Articles on 
Chopin, and a fine reproduction of F. Winterhalter’s Portrait. 


THE DOME. Of the last number 
VANITY FAIR says: “ It is a work of art.” 
The BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE says: ‘ Will be welcomed and 


treasured by lovers of art. In addition to the usual good literature—always of excellent 
quality in this select periodical—there are a number of delightful pictures. This number 
should serve to extend the fame of ‘ The Dome.'” 

The BRA 1DFORD OBSERVER says: ‘‘ Worth purchasing, if only for the eight 
admirable plates.” 

The MANCHESTER COURIER says: 
and prose attain a very high standard of value.” 

The BIRM1 NGHAM DAILY POST says: 
literary quality 

The MOR "WING POST says: ‘The man or woman who revels in the popular 
sixpenny magazines may be earnestly advised to avoid ‘ The Dome.’ 


THE DOME is also issued in Quarterly 


Volumes, price Three Shillings and Sixpence net. Four Volumes are now ready. 
Vol. 1V. contains about 250 pages, including a Frieze (20 x 84 inches), a Colour 
print after Hiroshige, and many other Full-page Plates, 


THE DOME ‘| (Old Series, 1897-98). The 


Publishers have succeeded in making up a limi ry number of complete sets of the 
First Series of Ze Dome which are now for sale in handsome gilt-topped canvas- 
bound volumes (8 x 64 x 2inches). Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence each 
net. 

_When sold separately, Nos. 1, 2, and 5 of The Dome (Old Series) are now 
raised in price to as. 6d. each. 


* An excellent issue........ The poems 


** Maintains a high standard of 


THE CHORD: a Quarterly devoted to 


a Imperial 16mo. boards, One Shilling net. Number Two contains Articles 
by J. F. Runciman, B. W. Finvon, E. A. BauGuan, H. A. Scort, and 
Ernest Newman. Also a Full-page Plate after Van Dy ck, and a Reproduction 
of a Woodcut by Anton Woensam. 
THE OUTLOOK.—“‘ Altogether The Chord is fulfilling i its promise of being the 
only musical publication that has any interest for the amateur. 


BAYREUTH AND MUNICH 


Travelling Record of German Operatic Music. By VekNoN BLAcKBuRN. Imp. 
16mo. boards, One Shilling net. [Next week. 


OLD SCORES AND NEW 


READINGS. By Joun F. Runciman (“ J. F. R.”). Imperial 16mo. 
canvas, gilt top, price Five Shillings net. 

The MUSICAL STANDARD,—* He has always something to say, and says it 

with considerable force.” 





**SIXPENNY BELLES LETTRES.” 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. 


T. W. H. Crostanp, Fep. 8vo. paper wrapper, price Sixpence net. 
[Second Edition ready. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—" Decidedly witty.” 


FIFTY FABLES. By T. W. H. Cros- 


LAND. Fep, 8vo, paper wrapper, price Sixpence net. 


9,8 In yp to many requests the Publishers have arranged to issue ‘' Six- 
benny Belles Lettres” in full cloth. Price One Shilling net. 


LITERARY PARABLES. _ By 


T. W. H. Crostanp. Medium 16mo. handsomely bound (white back, green 
cloth sides, gilt), 2s, 6d. net. 


The ACA DEMY.—“ Really excellent work in a medium of which very few writers 
have the secret.’ 


[On Wednesday. 





TWO NEW NOVELS BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 
HEAVENS OF BRASS. By 


W. Scorr Kine, 


HEAVENS OF BRASS. Crown 8vo 


in a Binding worked in Three Colours. 


HEAVENS OF BRASS. Price Six 


Shillings. 


HEAVENS OF BRASS. Ready on 


Wednesday. 


QUINFORD. By Arruur H. Hotmes. 


Crown 8vo. in a Decorated Binding. (Ready. 
The ATHENA UM.—“ ia of clever passages....+++. The book is from a know- 


ing hand.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-‘‘ The sympathetic insight which shows 
us the girl's nature growing and becoming self-conscious is excellent, and the revelation 
of herself which comes to the elder woman through the girl is a bold and successful 
conception he dialogues ...... are admirable, with the stupid insufficiency 
and fascinating allusiveness, shadows, reticences, half-lis ghts of real dialogue.” 


QUINFORD. Price Six Shillings. 





NEW POETRY. 


THE VINEDRESSER. 


StrurGe Moore. Fcp. 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


The LONDON LETTER.—“‘ He has achieved his difficult feat miraculously. . 
A poem written in English in 1899 in which the very spirit of the ancient world resides. 
It reads like a splendid translation from some richly-coloured Greek original.” 


RUE. Poems by Laurence Housman. Imp. 


16mo. 3s. 6d. net. [October 25. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ARTIST'S LIBRARY. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Rocer E. 


Fry. Three Photogravures and Twenty other Full-page Plates. Fep. 4to. (85 
by 63 inches). Cloth back. Price 2s. 6d. net. Uniform with 


HOKUSAI. By C. J. Hormes. 


Twenty Full-page Plates (four of which are in Colours). 
Number I. of ‘‘ The Artist's Library.” 

Vols. I1I.-X. of this Library are in active preparation. They are ‘‘GOYA,” by 
Witt Roruenstern; “ ALTDORFER,” by T. Srurce Moore; “ALFRED 
STEVENS,” by D. S. MacCo.t ; “ JOHN COZENS,” by Laurence BInyon ; 
“PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA,” by H. P. Horne; ‘* CONSTABLE,” by C. J. 
Hotmes; ‘‘ VANDYCK,” by Lionet Cust; and ‘*CRANACH,” by Campse.r 


Dopcson. 


With 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


In spite of their very low price the volumes of the Artist's Library are produced 
with the greatest possible care. The letterpress is on antique-laid paper, and the 
plates (the engraved surface of which averages thirty square inches) are separately 
printed. The volumes are strongly and appropriately bound with white cloth backs 
and blue sides. 


THE APARTMENTS OF THE 


HOUSE: their Arrangement, Furniture, and Decoration. By Josep Croucu 
and Epmunp Butier. Fcp. 4to. with 150 Illustrations (many of which are 
Full-page Plates), a Frontispiece after Diirer’s ‘St. Jerome in his Study,” and 
several coloured and folding Plates. [Nearly ready. 


*,* This important work treats of the apartments of the modern house one by one. 
it is not a text-book for architectural students, but an attempt to explain, in the 
modern spirit and without technical language, how the house should be arranged, 
decorated, and furnished. 


Most of the Drawings with which it is illustrated have been specially made for the 
volume: but its value and attractiveness are enhanc ed by a number of reproductions 
of the Stanmore Hall tapestries and other notable work in Jurnishing and decoration. 
Prospectuses will be sent on application to the Publishers or any Bookseller. 





> CECIL COURT, W.C. 





35° 


‘‘The Jamesons,” by Afary E. Wilkins, is another of those quaint 
New England stories of which the author has already furnished us with so 
many. The Jamesons are a Cockneyfied American family who spend the 
summer in an old-fashioned village. The quaint humour of the narrative 
brings out to the full the contrast between these Outlanders and their sur- 
roundings. (Dent. Pp. 177. 2s. 6d.) 

‘* The Human Interest,” by Violet Hunt, is described as **a study in 
incompatibilities,” and the discordant elements are provided by a provincial 
household ; a soulful wife and an ordinary husband are its chief ingredients. 
Tragi-comedy is the vein of the book, and literary and artistic lights assist 
in the trouble. (Methuen. Pp. 306. 6s.) 

“* Resolved to be Rich,” by Zaward H. Cooper, opens with a very 
clever study of a boy whose passion for money-making is something new 
in fiction. This inhuman boy gets to business later on, and, despite his 
cleverness, comes to grief. The story throughout seems highly original. 
(Duckworth. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

‘* Zorastro: a Romance” is by Creswick ¥. Thompson, author of 
‘* Poison Romance and Poison Mysteries” and ‘‘ The Mystery and 
Romance of Alchemy and Pharmacy,” and as the cover has a striking 
picture of a wizard pursuing his business we presume the romance is 
mainly concerned with such matters. The author is a student of the iate 
G. P. R. James: ‘One bright May morning, in the year 1512, a 
solitary traveller might have been seen,” &c. (Greening. Ip. 275. 
35. 6d.) 

‘¢ The Weird Well,” by Afrs. Alec McMillan, opens with ‘‘a hansom, 
bearing aloft a single trunk of somewhat large dimensions.” The occupant 
subsequently becomes an inmate of Dallas Castle and is affianced to its 
master, but——. We will not give away a plot that is good in a shocking 
sort ofa way. (Greening. Tp. 238. 35. 6d.) 

‘© A Daughter of Lilith,” by 4. AZ. Fudd, is a strange production and 
a mysterious. 

‘* In me was every woman. I had power 
Over the soul of every living man” 


is the motto. A beautiful and diabolical woman, whose qualities are 


emphasised with quotations from Swinburne, is the leading figure. She 
causes trouble, notably to two friends, but in the end is humanised. The 
book is well written and arresting in its action, (Simpkin. Pp. 


320. 6s.) 
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’ 


explained by 


A. W. Robinson, B.D., is an historical and critical treatise lucidly ex. 
pounding the Book dealt with, and forming a volume of that scholarly 


series, ‘‘ The Churchman’s Bible.” 


(Methuen, 


Pp. 133. Is. 6d. net.) 


‘* The Heart’s Counsel and other Sermons,” by John Huntley Skrine, 
are eminently picturesque and readable contributions to our devotional 


literature. 


‘©What is a Saint?” ‘*Fatalism and Faith,” ‘* New Begin. 


nings,” are instances of the subjects treated. (Skeffington. Pp. 159. 3s. 6d.) 


BOOKS TO COME 


‘*PEN and Pencil Sketches of Shipping and Craft All Round the 
World,” by Mr. R. T. Pritchett, the marine painter, should appeal to all 


lovers of the sea. 


It is dedicated to Lord Brassey, in memory of voyages 
of many thousand miles in the famous Szseam. 


Among the craft 


sketched will be found an immense variety of vessels large and small, 
commencing with the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert and ending with 


Malay proas at the Murray Islands in the Antipodes. 


Great care has been 


taken to reproduce Mr. Pritchett’s exquisite drawings with fidelity. Mr, 
Edward Arnold publishes the book on October 24. 
A History of Nursery Rhymes from the earliest times should make an 


interesting and amusing book. 


Mr. Percy B. Green has, we are told, 


devoted many years of research to the subject, and deals with the lore, 
history, and political significance of some two thousand nursery rhymes 
and games. Messrs. Greening publish the book simultaneously in England 


and America this season. 


The novel ** Shams,” by ‘‘one of the most 


popular novelists of the day,” which Messrs. Greening published, has, by 
the way, been boycotted by Messrs, W. H. Smith & Son, who are said 
to object to it on moral grounds. 

It is expected that the two concluding volumes of Dr. Thomas Hodg. 
kin’s exhaustive history of ‘* Italy and Her Invaders” ; and the latest addi- 
tion to the Rulers of India Series—‘‘ Babar, the Founder of the Mughal 
Dynasty,” by Prof. S. Lane-Poole—will be issued from the Clarendon 


Press next week. 


The shrill notes of the war trumpet lend appropriateness to ‘* Soldiers 
of the Queen,” from the pen of Mr. Ilorace Wyndham, the author of 


** The Queen’s Service.” It is to appear at once. 
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ON THE CONTINENT 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 80 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 





*“‘THE OUTLOOK’? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 














: Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS ..... coos Le. USRROB ccocceccocnce +. 14 Galerie du Rol, 
°” sosccscee P. Kats ccocscccsvcossecee 97 ruc Neuve, 
Egypt. 
CAIRO a Anglo-American Book Depét, 
* F. Diemer ...... sesseeeee Librairie International, 
” G. G. Zacheria....... «. Library. 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ...... Place du Revard. 
BIARRITZ V. Benquet os... see Place de la Mairie. 
*” L. Jugand...... eee =3 rue Mazagran. 
CANNES .e..0000 C. B. Faist ... 45 rue d’Antibes, 
> V. Perrier ...... 4 rue d’Antibes. 
99 eeneseenee e. F. Robaudy ... 42 rue d’Antibes, 
HAVRE .....00008 «« Bourdignon ........ Librairie. 
MARSEILLES...... H. Blancard ....- 17 rue Paradis, 
” ee Mme. Dumont Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
MENTON  osseeee +. Vve.C. Mathieu ...... 24 rue St. Michel. 
MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet....00+ +. Kiosque de Journaux, 
ae eeooe =P. Berthelot .....00 eee 6 rue de France, 
99 @nesenceneene +. Galignani Library ... 48 quaiSt. Jean Baptiste. 
ae ee - Le Vent & Chevallier so quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
PARIS 200.0.0000000 co BrentanO ..scosee sesesee 37 avenue de l’Opéra, 
Re RIESE: ee Byron Library ......... 8 rue Castiglione, 
99 eneneecoccece «» Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli, 
ee « Neal's Library ........ - 148 rue de Rivoli, 
5 eeeabpwebaceen - Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 





Germany. 
BERLIN ccocceee eoee 
FRANKFORT ...0. ° 
HAMBURG «veeee ove 
WIESBADEN «ccces 
Italy. 
FLORENCE 
iB] 
am ereccecce 


BERNE «. 






a ea 
LAUSANNE  eeseee 


” 
LUCERN.eeseees ecco 


” 
TERRITET ...sc0ee0 
TEBUN ccoccnscocescce 
VRVEY coccccccce - 





A. Gebhardt .... 


Be, ROS scnccnssesesseees ° 
J. Vaternahm 











B. Seether ccocccccs oeesee 
G, P. Vieusseux «esse 
Luigi Corsanego ..... ° 
O. Bertussi ..eccccceee 
Bocca Fratelli . 

PF. BERLO0 cccccoccecceoee 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
G. Valette .ccccocccsoee ee 





30cca Fratelli ......+. 

Loescher & Co, 

Luigi Rossi .......0e000 
A. Heath-Wilson..... ° 
G, Gandolfo .....0.006 oe 
een coe 
Carlo Clausen eevee ee 
P0220 Bros, scsseseeeee ° 
Roux & Co. cccccssece oe 


Sebastiano Zanco seve 


Festersen & Cie ..s+00 
Schmid & Francke ... 
C. E. Alioth ccccoccsce 

George & Co, 
a 

Roussy & Co, sessese * 
Doleschal ..cccccccccccee 








C. B. Faist 
E, Schlesinger ......008 
E, Schlesinger 
E, Staempfili ........ cece 
E, Schlesinger 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 
15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo, 
21 viaCorso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso, 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emacuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station. 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. [hof 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library, 


NOTICE.—Kf there is any difficulty in obtaining Tue Ourtoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
at Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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THE BEST OF THE WORLD'S LITERATURE IN TWENTY HANDSOME VOLUMES. 





COMPRISES A THOUSAND 


OF THE 


WORLD’S MASTERPIECES 


FROM THE 


DAWN OF LETTERS 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


SPECIAL 
(In Advance of the Day of Publication) REGARDING THE NEW 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 








THE COMPLETE WORK 
(20 Royal Octavo Volumes, 10,000 Pages) 
WILL BE SENT FOR 
Half a Guinea 
PAID NOW 
(SEE SPECIAL OFFER). 


avy, 


OFFER 











“LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE” 


Issued by “ The Standard,” and Edited by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. (late Keeper of Printed Books at the British Museum), 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


(For France) M. LEON VALLEE, 


Librarian ot the Biblioth¢que Nationale, Parts. 


(For Germany) Dr. ALOIS BRANDL, 


Professor of Literature in the Royal University, BERLIN. 


(For America) DONALD G. MITCHELL, 
(Ik Marvel), the Author of ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,” New York. 





SOME OF THE MANY NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE 
“LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE.’ 


AN UNPARALLELED COLLECTION.—The Library of Famous Literature is a collection, un- 
paralleled in extent, of the greater literature of the world, from the dawn of letters, through Ancient 
and Medieval times, to tha work of living authors like Ruskin, Tolstoi, Mommsen, Hardy, Herbert 
Spencer, Ibsen, M irk Twain, Swinburne, and Kipling. | 


IT8 EDITORS. —It has been prepared by the most competent hands, by men whose whole life- 
work has been a development of that keen judyment and critical insig rhe necessary for the produ 
tion of such a Library. The Editor of the English edition is Dr, Richard ueruees C.B., equally | 
known for his fifty years of service inthe British Museum and as one of the foremost of English | 
scholars. The association of Professor Brandl, Professor of Literature in the Royal University, 
Berlin, of M. Léon Vallée, Librarian of the famous Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, and of Donald 
G. Mitchell, of the United States, not to speak of many qualified assistants, suffices to stamp the work | 
as of the highest authority, 

COMPLETE AND NEW.-—It i: 
the world’s literature published in Great Britain, 
reference like the * Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


WHAT ITS TWENTY VOLUMES CONTAIN. —Its contents are as varied as literature itself, and 
its scope conterminous with that of the world of letters. It includes over of the finest poems, over 
4oo of the best stories, together with the best of travel and adventure, philosophy and science, art, wit 
and humour, letters and journals, religious meditation, criticism, and mis¢ says which may 
be gathered from all the books still preserved among men, 


OVER 10,000 ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES.—The Library comprises over 10,00 


of large, clear type Cast specially for the Library, and restful to the most ser 


DELIGHTFUL TO READ.—The work is complete in twenty handsome volumes, printed upon a 
paper made especially for this work, presenting a clear, soft, unglazed surface, rendering these books 
so light that they may be held with the utmost ease, 


ILLUSTRATIONS THAT ARE INTERESTING.—The Library is richly embellished with nearly 
soo full-page illustrations and coloured plates, printed separately from the text, on heavy enamelled 
paper, These illustrations include portraits of all the most famous authors who ever lived ; a delightful 
series of pictur of AUTHORS’ HOMEs, and a still more n vel series of FAMOUS AUTHORS IN 
THEIR HOMEs, seated by their study tables, amid their books, at work, So, too, their haunts are 
shown, the scenes of memorable passages in their books, and places celel rated in literature or in 
history. 

RARE COLOURED PLATES.—The coloured plates, running in each volume, form one of the most 
notable features of the Library. They have been gathered from rare sources, and comprise some of 
the most exq e specimens of the antique art of book-illumination, 


A GREAT LIBRARY IN ITSELF.—A thousand volumes could not contain all that one may find in 
the Library of Famous Literature—not many thousand, such as the average man or woman would buy, 
if they set out to purchase a huge library of the world's literature All these treasures are here in the 
most compact and convenient form, arranged in chronological or oth he »w the gradual development 
of the human intellect and the art of literature. They have been sek “ by the most competent 
hands, men who have spent their lives delving in books, and have h ‘re t were, brought up from 
the depths a vast treasury of pearls and sunken gold ; masterpieces which are impe rish ible, others that 
have been f orgotten and lost to view in the overwhelming flood which threatens to sweep from the 
<shelf all but the ep oher mere ral pro luc tions of the hour. 








an absolutely new and original work, the first complete collection of 
Its mere extent is ¢ jualled only by great works of 
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royal octavo pages, | 
sitive eyes, 




























SPECIMEN PAGES. 


if not pons ile, to give an adequate idea of a work that i 
cimen pages or mere description, ‘ The Standard 
Prospec tus of the Library of Famous Literature, together with specimen pages, 
trations, pages from the index, and the like. But those who prefer to file their subscrip- | 
und thus take advantage of the special prices, which are offered in advance of the day of 
publics ation, will find order forms below. both for cash payments and on monthly instalments. In case 
monthly payments are adopted, the subscriber has to send now but HALF-A-GUINEA to secure, as soon 
as the work is ready, the complete set of twenty volumes, 


It is difficult 
means of a few 
any address a fu 

i 1 


in itself a great library, by 
will, however, send post paid to 








ORICINAL INTRODUCTIONS FROM 
CELEBRATED MEN OF LETTERS. 


Brilliant Series of Essaysfrom the most distin: guished Living Authors of Europeand America. 





_ The LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE gathers together more than a th usand master- 
pieces from the great writers of all ages; it provides an endless store of good ng—the most 
miteresting portions of all that has been written since civilisation began ; and, arrz ange 1 ‘chronologicat 
order, it affords a fascinating view ot the world’s literature from the earliest times to our own day. 

Ih dition to all this, the LIBRARY comprises a series of delightful essays on the literature of 
¢ it epochs and d ifferent race S, writte? especially forthe LIBRARY by the most distinguished of 
living men of letters. The following list witil suffice to indicate the character and s ope of these charm- 
ing studies 

MR. HENRY JAMES, the distinguished novelist and critic sketches 
present dominating position, and at tel mpts a forecast of its pr« le future 

DEAN FARRAR, theologian and “seis author of ‘* The 2 Life of Christ 
works, writes for the I. IBRARY on 7% terature of Religious Apologia and 

FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, rd E ditor of the ‘* Revue des Deux Mondes,” of Paris, and one ot 
the most eminent critics and historians of France, writes for the LIBRARY on French Poetry, and 

especially the poetry of the nineteenth century. 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK, t! 
writes for the LIBRARY on 7/ 

BRET HARTE, one 
of the Argonauts,” 
Sk ry. 

_ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, the fore most ¢ of S 
of criticism, writes for the LIBRARY on 7 he Deca tern Literature. 

SIR WALTER BESANT, famous as the au ick of rts and Conditions of Men,” out of which 
yee 3 the Peop ‘e's Palace of East L ondon, writes for the LIBRARY on the interesting subject, 
Novels that have made History. 
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imes of literary ¢ riticism, write s upon fa tonic cl se te 
iticisom at the ee of Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and Mat 

EMILE ZOLA, a warrior in letters as he has rece 
LIBRARY a militant essay on Naturalism and 

, Dr. EOWARD DOWDEN, Professor of Eng! ish Lite 

arming essayist, writes for the LIBRARY on 7ke Eliza 
Li terature, 

COMTE E. MELCHIOR DE VOGUE, statesman and crit 
lear's Russian Literature. 

regret LL sep VILLARI, of Florence, one 
writes for the LIBRARY on 7he Renatssance ar 

DONALD G. MITCHELL, known the world over for his « 
ve plume of “1k Marvel”), ** The Reveries of a Bachelor, 
1 1B RARY an essay entitled Concerning the Greater Literature ; 

DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, whose brilliant ‘‘ History of Scie 
has won him a foremost place among the newer historians, 
eg om nce. 

ALOIS BRANDL, Professor of Literature in the R 
LIB y ARY a comprehensive essay on Zhe Main Currents of 

ANDREW LANG, historian and publicist, auth of “Ce mparative Mythology,” and an extra- 
or lin iry variety of other works, writes for the LIBR ARY on The Progress of Literature in the Nin 
teenth Century, 

M. LEON VALLEE, [Librarian of the great Biblioth¢que Nationale in Paris, the greatest library in 
the world, writes for the LIBRARY 4 Generad Jntr. t to French Literature. 

THE EDITOR OF THE LIBRARY, Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., whose wide stores of learning are 
at the command of a graceful pen, contributes a strong and stimulative paper on Zhe Use and Value 
oS Anthologies, 

(Fe or or othe r special features of the Library, see opposite side of Page.) 
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Those who subscribe now, In advance of Publication, may obtain the Complete Work, Twenty Volumes, 


SPECIAL OFFER.—ar A REDUCTION OF 50 PER CENT. FROM THE REGULAR PRICES. 





The entire Twenty Volumes sent, all at one time, upon a preliminary payment of but HALF A GUINBA. 


_ SPECIAL PRICES IN ADVANCE oF THE DAY or PUBLICATION _ONLY. 


W. M. JACKSON. 


Che Standard, 


3 St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C. 


Tenclose six ‘AND A HALF SvTmEAS, | in in full payment nt for 
H - RY OF URE, 


ORDER FORM,—CASH PAYMENT, 


1899. 
wind in CLOTH. 
S 
ERATURE, bound in HALF PER- out 








LIBRA 
*lenclose EIGHT AND A TINEAB in rapa nt for trike 
THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LI 
SIAN CALF.* | three 
*lenclose TEN AND A HALP GUINEAS, in full payment for 
ian SRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, bound in THREE-| /¢iese 
rar ER RED dines 
] enclose FOURTEEN ED A HA VINEAS, in full payment fo 
THE LIBRARY OF i FAMOUS LITERATUR RE, boun i in FULL MOROCCO, 
10 MARV. ccccrccecececcseccccecccceccnccceccsccece Sereccceceve 
Please address the wet Ceecceeccoccee ° 








The Intr 


so low a price that the ¢ 
Subscriber, 


sductory Edition is sold at st of carriage must be paid by the 
- | 
* NOTE ON BINDINGS.—The Library is bound in Cloth only in conformity to the usual custom 
mimend the bindings in HALF PERSIAN CALP, and especially the THREE QUARTER 
RED LEVANT, on account of their durability a0 handsome ap pearance ind relative cheapness. 
lhe RED LEVANT is a particularly desirable and artistic form of the work. For those who desire 
the finest L indings the sumptuous FULL MOROCCO will be found to meet every requirement 


Ww. M. JACKSON. ORDER FORM.— 


Che Standard, 
23 St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C, 


enclose herewith HALF A GUINEA, for which please send me the c 
THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, at the special advance-of 


(Strike out ten Jf these.) 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


1899. 


nplete set of 20 volumes of 
ublication price, bound in— 








CLOTH. HALF PERSIAN CALF. THREE-QUARTER RED LEVANT. FULL MOROCCO. 
1 agree to complete my purchase of the work by— 
further payments of a: per month pa Cloth 
: - Halt Persian Calf).* 


5 | 4 4 cao » Three-quarter Red Levant).* 
bs, ” 21/- ,, * , Full Morocco). 


My next payment shall be due upon the despatch of the 20 volumes ; and my succeeding payments 
on the corresponding day of each month thereafter. Until such payments are completed, I engage 
that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further 
agree that if, owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which i shall be the judge, the volumes cannot 
be delivered, the return of the deposit of Half a Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement, 








10 AMAVESS ooccrecccccrcccceececes pubeneusaweseusbeunee aasnedsuniaa 
Please address the backage to 


luctory Edition is sold at so st of carriage must be paid by t 


The Intr 


subscriber, 


low a price that the 


SAMPLES OF THE DIFFERENT STYLES oF BINDING OF THE ‘LIBRARY MAY BE SEEN AT THE “STANDARD” OFFICE. 
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From MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 380, will be published on the 18th. 


CONTENTS. 


s. THE FEDERATION OF AUSTRALIA. 5 
z. A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY. 6 
3 PITT AND THE FAMILY COMPACT. 7: 
4: MATTHEW PRIOR. 8. 


5. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

. HORSES, ZEBRAS, AND HYBRIDS. 
SCOTT AND HIS PUPILS. 

NEW LIGHTS ON THE '4s. 

13. THE EMPIRE AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


9. THE FOOD OF LONDON. 
1o. WILLIAM MORRIS, 
1, THE NEXT CONCLAVE, 
A NOTE ON THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 


(Illustrated.) 


Price 6s. 





A TALE OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


UNDER THE SJAMBOK: 


GEORGE HANSBY RUSSELL. Price 6s. 
The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says 


gen appears ata very appropriate time. 


a Tale of the Transvaal, by 


A novel with a purpose, it is nevertheless of almost 


breathless interest........ the present reviewer had his interest speedily riveted, and the early hours of the morning found him still absorbed 


in the volume. 





FACTS ABOUT THE BOERS. 


A NEW EDITION. 


LIVINGSTONE’S FIRST EXPEDITION TO AFRICA, 


1856. With Notes by Mr. F.S. ARNOT. Containing many new Illustrations and Two Maps—one of South Africa at the present time. 


THE LIFE OF SIR GEORGE POMEROY-COLLEY, 


1840- 
Crown 8vo. 
(Fast published. 


1835-1881, 


including Services in Kaffraria, 1854-59 ; in China, 1862; in Ashanti, 1873-74; as ag ree and afterwards es Private Secretary to Lord omen, 1876 80; and as 


Governor and High Commissioner in Natal, 1380-81. 


Impression. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


By Lieutenant-General Sir W 


LLIAM F. BUTLER, K.C.B., Author of “The Great Lone Land.” ’ Second 


(Recently published. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR 


BSRTLE FRERE, BART., G.C.B., F.R.S., 


Maps, and Illustrations. 2 vols, 8¥o. 32S. 


sometime High Commissioner and Governor of South 


Africa. By JOHN MARTINEAU. With Portrait, 





By W. 8S. LILUyY. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS. 


By W. S. Litty, Author of “ The 


Great Enigma,” ‘‘ Four Humourists of the Nineteenth Century,” &c. 8vo. 14s. (Fust published, 
CONTENTS: Tue Founpation or THE State—TueE OriGin oF THE STaTE—THE Functions oF THE STATE (EpucaTion, REticion, Moratity, Pupric Hyatexs, 
ConTRACT, THE LAnp, SociaL OrDER)—THE MECHANISM OF THE STATE—THE CorRRUPTION OF THE STATE—THE SANCTIONS OF THE STATE. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


(THIRD THOUSAND.) 


With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author and a Biographical Note. 


A COTSWOLD VILLAGE ; 


J. ARTHUR GIBBS. With many Illustrations. Large crown 4 6s. 


“ The writer has found an infinite charm, and has set himself to share his delight with all who will. 


we are in his debt.”— Bookman. 


or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire. 


[Yust published, 
He has brought rest and fragrance to our dusty London doors, and for that 





MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 


HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED: 


of Modern Music. By W. J. HENDERSON, Author of * 


a Critical and Explanatory Account of the Growth 
What is Good Music?” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. (ust published. 





SOME ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR PROXIMATE PUBLICATION. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE NEW FOREST: its Traditions, 


Inhabitants, and Customs. By Rose C. pE Cresric ny and Horace HvutTcuin- 
son. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


With many Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 


LITTLE FOLK IN MANY LANDS: 


an Account of Pickaninnies, Papooses, Bambinoes, and other Bairns, chiefly com 
Personal Observation. By (Mrs.) Louise JorDAN Mitn, Author of ‘* When 
we were Strolling Players in the East” &c. 


With Map and IIlustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS IN THE KHYBER. 


With Personal Reminiscences of Service in India, and especially among = 
SS on our N.-W. Frontier. By Colonel Sir Roser, Warsurton, K.C.1.E 





4to. ros. 6d. 


POINT AND PILLOW LACE: 2 Short 


Account of the Various Kinds, Ancient and Modern, and How to Recognise 
them. By A. M.S. With Photogravure Frontispiece and more than 40 other 
Facsimile Illustrations of Specimens of Lace. 


With Illustrations. 8vo., r6s. 


AT SCHOOL AND AT SEA: Sketches 


of Life and Character at Harrow in the Forties, and subsequently in the Roya 
Navy ; with Experiences and Adventures on the Australian Station, in the South 
Seas, in the Black Sea, in the Trenches at Sebastopol, &c. &c. By ‘* MARTELLO 
Tower,” a Naval Officer. 


With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER 


Five Years’ Experiences and Adventures in Gilgit, Hunza Nagar, Chitral, and 
the Eastern Hindu-Kush. By Colonel ALGEaNon Duranp, C.B., C.LE., British 
Agent at Gilgit, 1889-1894, Military Secretary to the Viceroy of India, 1894 189). 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








Printed for the OurLook PusiisHinc Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square; and Published at rog Fleet Street, London, E. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa : 


Gorpon & Gorcu, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and se Town. 
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